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BUDGET SPEECH 


DELIVERED BY 


HON. DONALD M. FLEMING 


MINISTER OF FINANCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 1960 


THE BUDGET 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
THE MINISTER OF FINANCE 


Hon. Donald M. 
Finance) moved: 
That Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair for 
the house to go into committee of ways and means. 


He said: 


Monsieur l’Orateur, pour la troisiéme fois 
j’ai Vhonneur et le privilége de présenter a 
la Chambre le budget annuel. 

Quand j’ai présenté mon premier budget, 
le 17 juin 1958, j’ai signalé que jamais depuis 
la Confédération aucune partie de l’exposé 
budgétaire n’avait été présentée a la Chambre 
en francais. Je me suis dit surpris que dans 
un Parlement ot deux langues sont officielles 
et jouissent de la parfaite égalité, les exposés 
budgétaires aient toujours été présentés en- 
tiérement en anglais. Tout en reconnaissant 
mes imperfections en francais, je me suis 
écarté de cette pratique en 1958, et de nou- 
veau quand j’ai présenté mon deuxiéme 
budget il y a un an. 


Fleming (Minister of 


Ce soir, je fais un pas de plus: j’ouvre 
mon discours en disant quelques mots dans 
cette langue francaise qui ajoute tant de 
charme aux débats de la Chambre et dont 
la place au Parlement canadien est ferme- 
ment assurée par la constitution. 

Comme les deux derniéres fois, je vais 
commencer par passer en revue la situation 
économique depuis un an, et par donner un 
apercu des tendances auxquelles il y a lieu 
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de s’attendre, selon moi, durant la nouvelle 
année financiere. Je vais faire rapport a la 
Chambre des comptes du gouvernement, des 
relations fédérales-provinciales et des mesures 
que nous avons prises pour la gestion de la 
dette. Je passerai ensuite a un examen de 
nos projets pour la nouvelle année financiére 
et de la politique fiscale sur laquelle ils sont 
fondés. En dernier lieu, j’exposerai les pro- 
positions fiscales qui font l’objet des résolu- 
tions que je présente ce soir. 


(Translation): 


Mr. Speaker, for a third time it is my 
honour and privilege to present to the house 
the annual budget. 


In presenting my first budget on June 17, 
1958, I drew attention to the fact that never 
since confederation had any portion of the 
budget speech been delivered in this house in 
the French tongue. I expressed surprise 
that in a parliament with two official 
languages enjoying complete equality every 
portion of the budget speech had always been 
delivered in English. Within my acknowledged 
limitations I departed from that practice in 
1958 and again in introducing my second 
budget a year ago. 

Tonight I am going to take a step further 
and open my remarks in the French lan- 
guage which has so_ gracefully adorned 
the proceedings of this house and holds a 
secure constitutional position in the Canadian 
parliament. 

As on the two previous occasions, I shall 
begin with a review of economic conditions 


over the past year and an indication of what 
I regard as the likely trends to be expected 
during the new fiscal year. I shall report 
to the house on the government accounts, on 
dominion-provincial relations and on our debt 
management measures, then proceed to re- 
view our financial plans for the new fiscal 
year and the tax policy on which they are 
based. Finally I shall outline the tax pro- 
posals which are embodied in the resolutions 
which I am introducing this evening. 
(Text) 

Twelve months ago when I introduced the 
last budget we were emerging from a reces- 
sion. Our fiscal and other related policies 
at that time were based upon an expectation 
of continued and accelerating recovery. In 
these circumstances we believed we should 
move in the direction of a balanced budget 
at a pace which would resist inflation and at 
the same time encourage a healthy rate of 
balanced growth. Looking back over the fiscal 
year which ends tonight, I think we can take 
satisfaction in the results. In spite of a period 
of credit strains and in spite of some un- 
fortunately prolonged industrial stoppages 
both at home and abroad Canada has had a 
good year. A gratifying degree of price sta- 
bility has been achieved, and employment, 
production, incomes and trade have all shown 
healthy increases. We can look forward opti- 
mistically to another year of solid expansion 
and balanced growth. 


I shall not attempt a detailed review of 
economic developments of the past year; the 
budget white paper tabled yesterday covers 
these fully. Rather, I shall touch on some 
of the highlights and examine the prospects 
for 1960. 

Last year we emerged from a recession 
which had been caused by a number of fac- 
tors; capital expenditures by business, espe- 
cially in industries producing raw materials 
for export, had declined; business investment 
in inventory holdings had fallen sharply from 
levels which had been high in relation to 
business sales; and export incomes, previously 
increasing, had levelled off for two years 
because of a reduction in demand in other 
parts of the world. The government had 
fought this recession by measures to sustain 
consumer demand, by stimulating housing, 
by increasing government investment, by 
augmenting transfer payments to other levels 
of government and by many other means. 

The decline was reversed late in 1958 and 
gave way to expansion last year. Capital 
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expenditure by business, especially on ma- 
chinery and equipment, increased throughout 
1959 and in the last half of the year was 
running at a rate well above that of the 
low point of the recession. The survey of 
business intentions released by my colleague 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce a few 
weeks ago indicates that this upward trend 
will continue throughout 1960. 


As business conditions improved, first in 
the United States and later on in western 
Europe, our exports began to increase and 
toward the end of the year accelerated 
sharply. In 1959 we exported more than 
$5 billion worth of goods for the first time 
in our history. Exports to the United States 
showed the greatest absolute gains, but in 
the latter half of the year the most rapid 
rates of increase took place in exports to 
overseas countries. In the fourth quarter 
the rate of our total exports of goods, season- 
ally adjusted, was 12 per cent above the rate 
in the first quarter of 1959. 


With rising exports and greater business 
investment, Canadian incomes increased. Con- 
sumer expenditures continued to grow and 
outlays on housing were very close to the 
record rate of the previous year. Expendi- 
tures by provincial and municipal govern- 
ments on goods and services increased. The 
federal government slightly reduced its own 
outlays on goods and services, but increased 
its transfer payments to the other levels of 
government. 


With the general improvement in busi- 
ness, there was no longer any liquidation of 
inventories, such as had taken place in 1958; 
instead businessmen added to their stocks to 
keep pace with rising sales. In 1958 the liqui- 
dation of business inventories had amounted 
to $323 million, while last year there was 
a net accumulation of $355 million, a reversal 
which increased demand by a total of $678 
million. 


Reflecting all these and other influences, 
the gross national product in 1959, according 
to our present preliminary estimates, rose to 
$34.6 billion compared with the estimate of 
$343 billion upon which I based last year’s 
budget. Accompanying this rise in produc- 
tion was an increase in employment of 2.7 
per cent over 1958. Hon. members have seen 
the recently published February employment 
figures. The number of persons with jobs 
was 116,000, or 2 per cent, higher than 
at the same date a year ago, but as the result 


of an unusual increase in the number of per- 
sons estimated to be in the labour force, the 
estimate of the numbers without jobs and 
seeking work was 18,000 higher than a year 
ago. I am confident, however, that employ- 
ment will rise as the coming of spring opens 
up new job opportunities and as the economy 
continues its upward trend. 


The past year was notable for a welcome 
absence of speculative excesses in production, 
demand and inventories. I stress this because 
often in the past such excesses have provided 
a major cause of recession. Our economic 
growth has been orderly and balanced. New 
investment in plant and equipment has been 
broadly based. Increases in consumer expen- 
diture have moved in line with personal 
disposable incomes and personal saving was 
maintained at the 1958 level. 

Average per capita wages and salaries of 
workers in trade and industry reached a new 
record of $3,773, an increase of 4 per 
cent over 1958 and of 10 per cent over 1956. 
Since the consumer price index was only 1 
per cent higher than in 1958, there was a very 
satisfactory gain of 3 per cent in real 
income. 


The balanced nature of our economic 
growth has contributed to price stability, 
and price stability in turn, to balanced 
growth. Like the consumer price index the 
wholesale price index for 1959 was about 
1 per cent higher than in 1958. 


In the financial sector 1959 was marked by 
some disturbances which had subsided by 
the end of the year. ‘During the first eight 
months of the year there was an extraor- 
dinary increase in the demand for bank loans. 
In order to meet their customers’ demands 
the banks were heavy sellers of government 
At the same time all levels of gov- 

continued to be net borrowers 
although demands for funds, especially by 
federal government, were substantially 
lower. As a result of all these forces, com- 
bined with the effect on Canada of rising 
interest rates abroad, especially in the United 
States, bond prices declined and interest rates 
rose from January to August. Since then 
short term rates have declined substantially 
and longer term rates remained steady until 
recently when they showed a downward 
trend. 
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government to combat inflation, provided the 
savings necessary to meet a large part of 
these and other demands for capital. Private 
savings, both personal and corporate, totalled 
some $6.6 billion, $260 million higher than in 
1958 and more than $500 million higher than 
rhage SY 


The high level of Canadian savings has, 
however, been more than matched by the 
level of capital investment. During 1959 the 
equivalent of one quarter of our gross na- 
tional production went into investment. This 
proportion is one of the highest among all 
western countries. 


Our capital requirements in 1959, and over 
the past several years, have necessitated a 
substantial inflow of foreign capital to sup- 
plement our domestic savings. The initiative 
for this inflow has come in part from our 
own people who have borrowed abroad, and 
in part from foreign investors attracted by 
the nature and the diversity of our resources. 
This direct investment by foreign entre- 
preneurs, not only from the United States 
but also from the United Kingdom and from 
Europe, is a reflection of strong confidence 
in our economic prospects and brings into 
Canada not only capital funds, but also tech- 
nical know-how, and often also brings with 
it an assurance of export markets. All told 
the net inflow amounted to $1,460 million in 
1959, about $400 million higher than in 1958, 
and only slightly above the previous peak of 
1957. 


This increase in the inflow of capital was, 
of course, interrelated with the increase in 
our balance of payments deficit on current 
account. I wish to comment on this subject. 
Our current account can be divided into two 
parts; goods and services, and the movements 
of these two parts are quite different. In the 
goods sector our deficit amounted to about 
half the size of the record deficit of 1956. 
This improvement reflects the fact that im- 
ports were more affected by the intervening 
recession than were exports, while the re- 
covery of 1959 saw sizeable increases in 
both. In contradistinction, our deficit on ac- 
count of services has steadily increased, re- 
flecting higher dividend payments on success- 
ful investments by non-residents in Canada, 
higher interest payments, business fees of 
one kind and another, and increased travel 
and expenditure by Canadians abroad. In 
1959 this deficit exceeded one billion dollars. 


Putting goods and services together, they 
add up to the total of $1,460 million. This 


deficit is reflected by, and is a reflection of 
substantial continuing imports of capital. I 
do not mean to say that we use all of the 
money we borrow abroad to import ma- 
chinery and other forms of capital equipment. 
We produce domestically many of the goods 
and materials used in our investment pro- 
gram, and the composition of our imports 
reveals only a partial picture of that program. 
What is significant is the use we make of 
all our resources, including the product of our 
own labour and equipment, and what we 
obtain as a result of our foreign transactions. 
What is important is that a substantial por- 
tion of these resources should be put into 
new capital investment, rather than into con- 
sumption, and that this new investment 
should be of a character that will promote 
the efficiency and productivity of our country. 
Broadly speaking, I believe that these ob- 
jectives are being attained. 


However, as my colleague the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce has said, we must not 
be complacent. Basically our attention must 
be directed to our spending and investing 
habits. Our standard of living has increased 
to a level undreamed of a generation ago. Our 
people have demanded social security, services 
and facilities from all levels of government 
on an expanding scale. Along with our in- 
vestment program, this scale of expenditures 
has required a heavy outlay of resources, 
both physical and financial. In spite of a 
rate of saving which is higher than that of 
almost any other country in the western 
world, we have not been able to supply all 
these resources ourselves. The inflow of capi- 
tal and the accompanying balance of pay- 
ments deficit reflect this underlying situation. 


Any inflow of capital raises questions as 
to ownership and control of Canadian industry 
and resources, and also the question of the 
servicing of debt. As to ownership and con- 
trol, this government’s position is clear. We 
welcome capital into Canada if, when here, 
it is willing to act as if it were Canadian and 
not as if it were foreign. During the past 
two years there has been increasing evidence, 
in many quarters, that foreign capital in this 
country is becoming increasingly conscious 
of its Canadian responsibilities. This is a 
subject that has been vigorously brought to 
the attention of foreign investors by the 
Prime Minister and others. It would be 
better if the desired result were achieved 
by such persuasion than by legislation. 


As to the servicing of external debt, I 
have already explained that a very large pro- 
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portion of our national output consists of 
additions to our national stock of capital 
equipment which increases our total pro- 
ductivity. The inflow of capital has con- 
tributed to the growth of our gross national 
product. Over the years of our history eco- 
nomic growth has taken place at a faster 
rate than the additional net financial indebted- 
ness to the outside world which has been in- 
curred in the course of achieving it, and our 
ability to service this foreign debt has cor- 
respondingly improved. 


- From the mid-1920’s to the outbreak of war 

in 1939 our net foreign indebtedness was 
equal to or exceed our gross national product. 
During the war years and in the immediate 
post-war years we made very large loans, 
amounting in total to more than $2.5 billion, 
to our friends and allies overseas and to new 
international financial institutions. In the 
same years we had to defer much of the main- 
tenance and most of the expansion of our 
social capital, while at the same time all levels 
of government in Canada were progressively 
paying off or buying back large amounts of 
foreign-held debt. As a result by 1950 our 
net foreign indebtedness was equal to less 
than one quarter of our gross national 
product. 


Since 1950 we have been expanding very 
rapidly in resource development, in second- 
ary industries, and in augmenting and 
modernizing our social capital, at rates con- 
siderably in excess of our domestic rate of 
saving. In this period the rate of increase 
in our net foreign indebtedness has exceeded 
the growth in national output, and the ratio 
of net foreign debt to gross national prod- 
uct is currently about 45 per cent. Thus 
in relation to our national product our net 
foreign indebtedness is today less than half 
what it was before the war and our ability 
to service it is correspondingly greater. The 
net cost of servicing our external debt in 
1926-1930 represented more than 4 per cent 
of our gross national product; in 1950 it was 
just over 2 per cent, and in 1959 it was just 
under 14 per cent. I do not anticipate that, 
if we manage our affairs prudently and 
properly, Canada will indefinitely continue 
to rely on capital from abroad as heavily as 
in the last few years. I expect that our 
need for capital from abroad, while fluc- 
tuating from year to year, will continue to 
decline in relation to our economic develop- 
ment and growth. 


Admittedly, if a situation were to arise in 
which the economic environment or the 


financial climate deteriorated rapidly and 
radically, there would indeed be problems 
associated with past capital inflows, but 
happily that is not the situation in Canada, 
today. 


We have been following constructive and 
realistic policies in matters of trade and 
finance, policies appropriate to present and 
foreseeable circumstances. What are the 
alternatives to such policies? A program of 
government controls? The imposition and 
enforcement of import restrictions and 
quotas? Individual restraints upon Cana- 
dians desiring to travel abroad and on the 
amount of money they could take with 
them? The creation of a centralized capital 
issues committee which would dictate to 
provinces, municipalities and to private busi- 
ness as to where, when, on what terms and 
how much they could borrow? I have only 
to list a few of these questions to indicate 
the obvious reply. They may be justifiable 
in the midst of a national crisis. In peace 
and prosperity, in a free society, they are 
not warranted. Indeed, some of them would 
be unconstitutional. Moreover, I believe 
that some of these so-called remedies would 
actually cause the disease that they are sup- 
posed to prevent or cure. Government con- 
trols, by interfering with freedom, cause 
confidence to falter, initiative to freeze, and 
capital to take flight. 


Canadians can increase their own domes- 
tic capital and make this country financially 
more self-reliant if they are prepared to 
practise increased efficiency, productivity 
and thrift. This responsibility falls on all 
levels of government, private business and 
individuals. 

We must place emphasis on greater pro- 
ductivity and efficiency rather than on sheer 
size, on cost control rather than on price 
increases, on greater saving rather than on 
excessive consumption. I have every hope 
that in the mood of renewed confidence in 
the soundness of our currency, and in the 
absence of shortages of goods, both business 
and the public at large will be disposed to 
review more carefully their spending pro- 
grams. 

In saying this I am fully aware of the 
role of leadership that falls to the federal 
government. It is the responsibility of the 
government to try to establish the condi- 
tions of financial balance within which the 
endeavours of others can be carried out 
successfully. Let me assure hon. members 


that the government is discharging this 
responsibility. 

In the post-war years, in this country as 
in others, there has been a serious threat of 
inflation. Some people were actually led to 
suppose that chronic price increases were 
inevitable; others even suggested that they 
were desirable, or at least less undesirable 
than some imaginary alternatives. Let us 
give no quarter to such defeatist doctrines. 
Inflation acts like a drug on the economic 
system. Even small doses breed a craving 
for more. 


One of the most serious effects of infla- 
tion is that, like other drugs, it erodes stamina 
and will power. The will to save, to build 
carefully and prudently for the future, lies 
at the heart of sound financial policy, whether 
it be the financial policy of the individual, 
the corporation or the government. Saving 
—voluntary, purposeful, constructive saving 
—is essential in an economic system dedi- 
cated to freedom and progress. Yet it is this 
sort of saving that inflation most insidi- 
ously undermines. As prices rise and sta- 
bility disappears, the prizes of inflation go 
not to the worker but to the speculator, not 
to the saver but to the spendthrift. 


To contain inflationary pressures the gov- 
ernment has reduced its borrowing and has 
held a firm check on the expansion of govern- 
ment expenditure. The treasury board has 
painstakingly reviewed and revised spending 
programs. As a result of careful scrutiny 
we are reducing substantially the demands 
of the federal government on the financial 
markets and, through them, on the savings 
of the Canadian public. 


If all of us, working and saving together, 
will increase the total amount of capital 
available for sound investment in Canada, 
we can reduce our reliance on foreign re- 
sources. In short, we have at our disposal 
the means to achieve in a positive way, the 
objectives which negative courses of action 
cannot hope to accomplish. 


There is a related question upon which I 
should like to dwell for a moment. This is 
the question of our exchange rate. The ex- 
ternal price of our Canadian dollar has been 
high for eight years now and is currently 
running about five per cent above the United 
States dollar. This situation has been brought 
about mainly as a result of an inflow of for- 
eign capital and reflects the confidence of 
outsiders in the soundness of the manage- 
ment of our financial affairs. Admittedly it 


lowers the prices received in Canadian dol- 
lars by those exporters who have to sell in 
world markets at world prices. It also means 
a lower price in Canadian dollars for many 
classes of Canadian imports. On the other 
hand, it lowers the cost of imported raw 
materials and semi-finished goods used by 
our manufacturers, and it has helped to keep 
down our cost of living and cost of producing. 


I have said on many occasions and I re- 
peat now that I would welcome the develop- 
ment of circumstances that would reduce 
the external price of our dollar provided 
this was brought about by means other than 
an arbitrary and artificial attempt by the 
government to work against basic economic 
forces. 


I have seen some references to a demand 
that the government should deliberately ‘‘de- 
value the dollar’. This kind of talk might 
have been appropriate when Canada was on 
the gold standard, or even when it main- 
tained a fixed exchange rate. We have not 
been on the gold standard for half a century 
and we have not had a fixed exchange rate 
for a decade. 


An attempt by the government artificially 
to lower the external price of the Canadian 
dollar would involve borrowing or raising by 
taxes very large sums of money with which to 
buy up foreign exchange. It might well be 
that the government could not reduce the in- 
flow of funds sufficiently without imposing 
direct controls on capital movements and then 
on the movement of goods. Apart from the 
economic objections to such policies it would 
be a very difficult matter to work out effective 
technical means of control. Even then the 
controls would not be effective unless the ob- 
jective were one which commanded the broad 
public support which is necessary for general 
compliance. In other words we would be 
embarking upon a gigantic financial specula- 
tion with no assurance of success. 


The exchange value of the Canadian dollar 
is determined by the free play of the forces 
of supply and demand. These forces have 
pushed the rate up, and at some time in the 
future market forces could drive the rate 
down. Many people would be happy about 
such a development, at least if it came about 
in an orderly manner. However, those who 
undertake commitments in terms of United 
States dollars or other external currencies ex- 
pose themselves to the risk of having to repay 
at a time when the exchange rate for the 
Canadian dollar may be quite different from 
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what it is today. This is a risk which the 
borrower, whether personal, corporate, pro- 
vincial or municipal must bear himself and 
is a danger which I clearly wish to stress. 


I have referred to the improvement in our 
exports; we must look further ahead, however, 
and make every effort to preserve and im- 
prove our access to world markets so that 
Canada’s exports, which will remain one of 
the foundations of our prosperity, can con- 
tinue to expand. 


In recent years the western European econ- 
omy has been enjoying particularly rapid and 
substantial growth. More than one quarter 
of our exports go to western Europe including 
the United Kingdom. A prosperous, politically 
stable and expanding European economy will 
provide increasing opportunities for profitable 
Canadian trade. We have been concerned, 
however, with the possible political implica- 
tions of economic disagreements within west- 
ern Europe. We need also to take all practi- 
cable steps to ensure that our trading position 
is not adversely affected. 


We have therefore been giving very close 
attention to the problems that are arising from 
the emergence of the two regional trading 
groups in Europe: the European economic 
community of six countries and the European 
free trade association of seven coun- 
tries. We have been anxious that these 
arrangements should not lead to inward look- 
ing and discriminatory practices and should 
not weaken the world wide trading system 
which has been built up so patiently and so 
successfully in recent years. We are therefore 
seizing every opportunity to put forward the 
Canadian point of view at meetings with rep- 
resentatives of these groups and with our other 
trading partners. Moreover, we are partici- 
pants with the European countries and the 
United States in discussions relating to, and 
have declared ourselves ready to become 
members of, a reconstituted organization for 
economic co-operation and _ consultation, 
O.E.C.C.; and further we will press that such 
organization shall subscribe not only to the 
principles of the international institutions 
governing trade and payments but also that 
members shall honour their obligations in 
these institutions. In particular, we are con- 
tinuing to urge European countries to resist 
the growth of European tariff discrimination 
by extending their tariff reductions to other 
countries on a most favoured nation basis. 
We have found that our views are shared by 
many countries in other parts of the world, 


and particularly by those in the common- 
wealth. The general tariff conference of the 
contracting parties to the GATT which is to 
be convened next September will provide an 
opportunity for a further reduction in world 
trade barriers and new opportunities for 
Canadian exporters. 

I have dealt at some length on our external 
position because of the bearing which it has 
on our domestic situation. So long as our 
access to foreign markets is unimpaired and 
we are able to keep the costs and the quality 
of our products and services thoroughly com- 
petitive, we need have no fears for the fu- 
ture. The economic expansion which Canada 
is now experiencing is soundly based; in- 
comes are rising and we have demonstrated 
a willingness to save; relative price stability 
seems reasonably assured; business confi- 
dence is high, and capital investment is ex- 
panding; our export prospects are bright. I 
expect that the forces of expansion will con- 
tinue during 1960, and that the rates of in- 
crease we have experienced in 1959 should 
be maintained throughout the year. Within 
this framework I am basing my forecast of 
1960-61 revenues on an increase in the gross 
national product in 1960 of about 6 per 
cent, or to a record level between $364 and 
$37 billion dollars. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 1959-60 


The government’s accounts for the fiscal 
year that ends today are set out in detail in 
the white paper tabled yesterday afternoon 
and I propose to refer to them only very 
briefly now. I should, however, remind hon. 
members that the figures I use tonight as well 
as those in the white paper are preliminary 
and subject to change. The final figures will 
not be available until next July or August 
after the accounts for the year have been 
closed and audited. 

The house will recall that in my budget 
speech last April I budgeted for revenues of 
$5,267 million, expenditures of $5,660 million 
and a deficit of $393 million. On the basis 
of figures in the white paper it is now esti- 
mated that our revenues for the fiscal year 
were $5,301 million, our expenditures $5,707 
million and the deficit was $406 million. 

Revenues, expenditures and the total deficit 
all were very close to forecast. Revenues were 
$34 million or two thirds of one per cent 
higher than last April’s budget estimate; ex- 
penditures were up $47 million or three 
fourths of one per cent more than forecast; 
and the deficit which was forecast at 7.5 per 
cent of revenues has turned out to be 7.7 per 
eent of revenues. Defence expenditures were 
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$175 million less than forecast but this was 
more than offset by increases of $87 million 
for higher charges for interest on the public 
debt, $50 million for larger subsidy and tax- 
sharing payments to provinces, and approxi- 
mately $55 million for various payments in 
connection with our agricultural and farm 
assistance program. 


Over and above these expenditures that 
are charged to the budgetary accounts we 
have under authority of parliament dis- 
bursed considerable sums for loans, advances 
and a number of other essential purposes, 
These included loans of $325 million to Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, $233 
million to the C.N.R.—which, however, repaid 
$489 million on account of these and earlier 
loans from the proceeds of public issues of 
government guaranteed C.N.R. bonds—$30 
million to the farm credit corporation, $23 
million to the St. Lawrence seaway authority 
and $21 million to the Northern Canada power 
commission. During the fiscal year these 
disbursements amounted in all to $945 million. 
To meet these outlays $942 million was avail- 
able from the repayment of loans, net annuity 
insurance and pension receipts and other 
sources. Thus a net amount of $3 million was 
required for all these non-budgetary trans- 
actions. This compares with a net cash re- 
quirement of $664 million to finance our non- 
budgetary transactions in the previous fiscal 
year. 

The budgetary deficit of $406 million and 
the net amount of $3 million required for 
non-budgetary transactions have been fi- 
nanced by an increase of $333 million in the 
government’s outstanding unmatured debt and 
by a decrease of $76 million in our cash 
balances. Combining the net new issues of 
C.N.R. guaranteed bonds, the net new issues 
of direct government of Canada bonds and 
the reduction in our year-end cash balances, 
our total net cash requirements for the year 
have turned out to be $900 million. 


OLD AGE SECURITY 


At this point I should like to report briefly 
on the old age security fund. As hon. members 
know, the Old Age Security Act provides a 
pension of $55 a month to every eligible 
person 70 years of age or over. Prior to last 
year these payments were financed by con- 
tributions of 2 per cent on corporate and 
personal incomes, with a maximum con- 
tribution of $60 on personal incomes, and a 
2 per cent sales tax. Under last year’s budget, 
these contributions were raised from 2 to 3 
per cent to take effect January 1, 1959, for 
corporate incomes; July 1, 1959, for personal 
incomes, with a maximum contribution of $90, 
and April 10, 1959, for the tax on sales. 
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During 1959-60, pension payments from the 
fund totalled $574 million and revenues 
credited to the fund amounted to $550 million. 
The deficit of $24 million for the fiscal year 
Was covered by a temporary loan. 

May I insert in Hansard at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, table 1—showing the contributions 


and pension payments under the Old Age 
Security Act for the last four years. 


Mr. Speaker: Has the minister leave to have 
this table inserted at this time? | 
Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


[Editor’s note: The table referred to is as. 
follows:] 


TABLE 1 


OLD AGE SECURITY FUND 
(in millions of dollars) 


Contributions— 
Personal income taxis wearer cae ee eae ne 
Coxporate: income taxsmanteeren eee ee 
Sales taX..c6 pas awd ateacke co Ea or een Car ee meee 


Rension payments: a. sac. cece eee ea ee 


Deheit 2... 5a. ee RAR re eee 


1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
125.0 135.0 146.4 185.6 
67.3 60.7 55.3 91.3 
179.3 175.8 173.6 273.0 
371.6 371.5 375.3 549.9 
379.1 473.9 559.3 574.0 
7.5(2) 102. 4(2) 184.0(4) 24.1(2) 


(1) Charged to budgetary expenditure under appropriation by Parliament. 


(2?) Temporary loan from the Minister of Finance. 


M. Fleming (Eglinton): Au cours de l’année 
derniére, un certain nombre de modifications 
importantes sont survenues dans nos relations 
financiéres avec les provinces. Les 6 et 7 
juillet 1959, le comité fédéral-provincial nou- 
vellement institué des ministres des finances 
et des trésoriers provinciaux s’est réuni 4 
Ottawa pour conférer sur des sujets trés 
divers se rattachant A ces accords financiers 
et pour en assurer une étude méthodique. 
Le comité s’est réuni de nouveau a Ottawa 
les 15 et 16 octobre pour tenir d’autres entre- 
tiens. A la réunion d’octobre, j’ai annoncé 
aux ministres des finances et trésoriers pro- 
vinciaux que le gouvernement avait l’intention 
de demander au Parlement a la présente 
session d’approuver une mesure législative 
visant a prolonger pour deux ans encore le 
relévement a 13 p. 100, de 10, p. 100 qu’elle 
était, de la part de la province des recettes 
provenant de limpét sur le revenu des par- 
ticuliers. 

Comme le savent les honorables députés, la 
Chambre est actuellement saisie de cette 
mesure, Elle renferme aussi d’importantes 
dispositions relatives a la formation universi- 
taire et a la collaboration fédérale-provin- 
ciale. Une résolution a été proposée qui tient 
compte de Vopposition que manifeste depuis 
longtemps la province de Québec au verse- 
ment de subventions fédérales aux universi- 
tés de cette province. La formule de re- 
change, prévue a ce projet de loi, permettra 
a toute province de remplacer les subventions 
fédérales actuelles aux universités par des 
subventions provinciales supplémentaires, 
sans alourdir le fardeau de ses contribuables 

(Mr. Fleming (Eglinton) .] 


et sans qu’il en cofite davantage au Trésor 
fédéral. 

A la réunion d’octobre du Comité des mi- 
nistres des finances et trésoriers provinciaux, 
j’ai aussi déclaré que le gouvernement avait 
lintention de convoquer, a 1l’été de 1960, une 
conférence fédérale-provinciale des premiers 
ministres en vue d’étudier les relations finan- 
cieres entre le gouvernement fédéral et les 
gouvernements provinciaux pour la période 
qui suivra l’expiration de la période des ac- 
cords actuels, soit le 31 mars 1962. Le 24 
mars, les honorables députés le savent, le 
premier ministre du Canada a écrit a tous les 
premiers ministres provinciaux pour les in- 
viter a un conférence pléniére qui aura lieu 
a Ottawa cette année, du 25 au 27 juillet. 
Nous espérons que cette réunion contribuera 
encore beaucoup a établir des relations finan- 
ciéres harmonieuses entre le gouvernement 
fédéral et les provinces. 


(Translation): 


During the past year there have been im- 
portant developments in our financial relations 
with the provinces. On July 6 and 7, 1959, 
the newly created dominion-provincial com- 
mittee of ministers of finance and provincial 
treasurers met in Ottawa to discuss a wide 
range of subjects connected with these finan- 
cial arrangements and to make provision for 
their systematic study. This committee met 
again in Ottawa on October 15 and 16 for 
further discussions. At the October meeting I 
informed the provincial treasurers and 
ministers of finance that it was the intention 
of the government to ask parliament at this 
session to approve legislation continuing for 


a further two years the increase from 10 
per cent to 13 per cent in the provincial 
share of the yield from the personal income 
tax. 


As hon. members are aware, this legisla- 
tion is at present before the house. This 
measure also contains important provisions 
relating to university education and fede- 
-ral-provincial co-operation. A solution has 
been offered which takes into account the 
long-standing objection of the province of 
Quebec to payment of federal grants to the 
universities of that province. The alternative 
provided in the measure will enable any 
province to replace the present federal grants 
to universities by additional provincial grants 
without placing greater burdens on its tax- 
payers and without increasing the cost to the 
federal treasury. 

At the October meeting of the committee 
of ministers of finance and provincial treas- 
urers, I also stated that it would be the 
intention of this government to arrange for a 
dominion-provincial conference of prime 
“ministers and premiers in mid-1960 to discuss 
federal-provincial financial relations for the 


period after the expiry of the present agree-' 


ments March 31, 1962. As hon. members are 
aware, the Prime Minister on March 24, 
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wrote to all the provincial premiers invit- 
ing them to a plenary conference in Ot- 
tawa, July 25-27 of this year. We hope that 
this meeting will make a further major 
contribution to the achievement of harmoni- 
ous fiscal relations between the dominion and 
the provinces. 


(Tere): 

From a budgetary standpoint our fiscal 
relations with the provinces are extremely 
important since the amounts paid to or for 
the provinces absorb nearly one quarter of 
our total federal revenues. I should like to 
place on record table 2 showing the cost to 
the federal treasury in recent years of our 
fiscal arrangements with the provinces. This 
table includes unconditional payments and 
tax abatements as well as conditional grants 
and certain closely related payments, the 
grants to universities and the grants to munic- 
ipalities in lieu of taxes. It will be seen that 
the total amounts paid or abated to the 
provinces have approximately doubled over 
the past four years. 


Mr. Speaker: Has the minister leave to 
have this table inserted in Hansard? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


[Editor’s note: The table referred to is as 
follows: ] 


TABLE 2 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROVINCES 
(in millions of dollars) 


1959-60 1960-61 
— 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 (preliminary) (estimated) 
A. Unconditional Payments— 
1. Statutory subsidies:.2.2.. ee... 22.8 22.0 21.6 21.4 21.0 
2. Tax abatements (estimated)......... 157.4 275.6 275.1 299.6 335.8 
3. Tax rentals...... ARES Ie TR I PE 365 of 213.8 249.0 278.6 290.1 
4, Equalization (including stabilization) as 139.5 149.1 180.7 181.5 
5. 50 per cent share of income tax on 
power milirtieg 27 ..c.wen.s onsets 6.6 7.4 8.7 9.0 9.0 
6. Atlantic Provinces adjustment grant — _- 25.0 25.0 25.0 
7. Term 29 award (Newfoundland)..... — a 13.6 ie ia 
Sub Totals cas c4.0a0navseh ek enee 552.7 658.3 742.1 821.6 870.1 
B. Conditional Payments— 
8. Agricuityye: 7. .ais ans wseecwes ore es .8 1.0 1.9 8.2 1.8 
0, Bealth 5 feo see eee eee 36.4 34.6 46.1 46.0 40.2 
10. Hospital insurance.................. _— o = 54.7 149.8 167.0 
11. Welttivesliaa8 .¢ beaeacaes sate ae 38.4 48.1 iBei 86.9 90.3 
12. Vocational training.................. .0 4.2 7.6 8.5 8.4 
13. Highways and transportation........ 26.9 50.9 Bae¥' 58.1 53.0 
14. Resource development............... 9 4.4 8.7 16.0 12.4 
1S.. Ober sco vce bite ee hays hee eae 6 1.6 i 9.8 15.9 
Sab Totals syi-. 5. aceon tae cr 111.0 144.8 248.1 383.3 389.0 
C. Payments for the benefit of provincial insti- 
tutions— 
16. Univereiéy grants: .....-<ssces reverse 16.0 16.6 25.5 26.1 19.0 
17. Grants to municipalities in lieu of 
taxes on federal government prop- 
pe) OT ere 9.7 17.5 21.9 21.5 22.8 
Sab Total. s -ivcestbsnctiperaeee 25.7 34.1 47.4 47.6 41.8 
TOTAL :<. oer mets 689.4 837.2 1,037.6 1,252.5 1,300.9 
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Mr. Fleming (Eglinton): The preliminary 
figure for the cost to the federal treasury 
of unconditional payments and tax abate- 
ments to the provinces in 1959-60 is $822 
million, an increase of $80 million over the 
previous year and $163: million higher than 
in 1957-58. It is estimated that there will 
be a further increase in cost for 1960-61 
of $48 million. Of the estimated increase of 
over $200 million in unconditional pay- 
ments and abatements between 1957-58 and 
the fiscal year 1960-61, more than one half 
is the result of new payments or changes in 
the basis of payment or abatement. The 
increase in the provincial share of the yield 
from the personal income tax from 10 per 
cent to 13 per cent, which has benefited the 
provinces by $120 million in the past two 
years and it is estimated will mean a further 
$68 million to them in 1960-61, by itself 
accounts for approximately one third of the 
total increase. 

Conditional payments to the provinces 
were also substantially higher in 1959-60, 
increasing by $135 million to a total of $383 
million. Seventy per cent of this large 
increase was the result of increased contribu- 
tions under the Hospital Insurance and Diag- 
nostic Services Act as more _ provinces 
participated in the scheme. There were, how- 
ever, also large increases in grants for wel- 
fare and resource development. It is esti- 
mated that there will be a further increase 
of $6 million in conditional payments in 
1960-61. 


DEBT MANAGEMENT 


In reporting to the house a year ago on 
the management of our public debt I pointed 
out that the large conversion operations under- 
taken during the summer of 1958 had 
removed a source of heavy pressure on the 
bond market and that by substantially 
lengthening out the average term of our 
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debt a sound debt management policy could 
be developed and carried forward. 

Public debt transactions during 1959-60 
included the issue, refinancing and redemp- 
tion of a large volume of government securi- 
ties. However, as a result of the success- 
ful conversion loan operations undertaken 
during 1958 the volume of debt transactions 
in 1959-60 was considerably less than in the 
previous year. 

During the year now ending we have sold 
$1,048 million of new marketable bonds and 
we -increased the outstanding issues of 
treasury bills by $530 million. In the same 
period we paid off $1,550 million of market 
issues so that the total volume of direct 
government of Canada marketable issues 
outstanding at the end of the year is only 
$28 million higher than at the beginning In 
addition we sold $1,455 million of new 
Canada savings bonds and paid off or re- 
deemed $1,170 million of earlier Canada 
savings bonds. 

After taking into account the net decrease 
of $20 million in bonds held in our securities 
investment and sinking fund accounts, the 
unmatured direct debt held outside these 
government accounts was $333 million higher 
at the end of the fiscal year than it was at 
the beginning. This compares with an 
increase of $1,439 million during the previous 
year and is an indication of the progress we 
have made. 

With the consent of the house, Mr. Speaker, 
may I insert here three tables showing the 
size, distribution, average term and _ total 
interest cost of our public debt over the past 
10 years? 


Mr. Speaker: Perhaps the house would give 
consent at this time to the insertion of such 
tables as the hon. minister proposes to use. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


[Editor’s note: The tables referred to are 
as follows:] 
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TABLE 3 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
Gross and net direct debt 


Net Debt 
— Funded Total Per As per cent 
Debt Debt Net Debt Capita of G.N.P. 
($ billion) ($ billion) ($ billion) $ 
March 31 
1960 2), Foc asia) Bea ae eee 15.2 16.8 11.6 849 71,3 
1 ie Sagres eee 15.0 16.9 11.4 816 63.5 
1952 Se Ss ts See eee 14.7 ay es 11.2 774 52.8 
1953 ibe) eG ra 14.8 17.9 112 752 46.5 
106452, |<. Gio ll ee see, 14.6 17.9 ily Pa! 727 44.4 
1955 a i Ree 2 5 RELI ed 14.5 18.0 11.3 (eles 45.3 
1956 na ee oe : 15.4 19.1 ih ap 701 41.6 
TORTS 3s os 7 Tee. Ost ee Sees ; 14.4 18.3 11.0 664 36.0 
T0G8o<3 sop eek Jee oe eee 14.2 18.4 11.0 648 34.8 
1959 15.6 20.2 Ade 669 35.8 
1900.5 2S ee ee ee 15.9 21.0 12.1 681 34.9 
TABLE 4 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
Interest Cost of Gross and Net Direct Debt 
' Interest and 
Interest other earnings Net Interest 
Year ending March 31 paid on from Net Interest as p.c. of 
total debt Investments Cost net debt 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
1950) so ..500 05 AN oS ee ree eee $440 $ 92 $348 3.00 
4051. «..0h202 a> ape eee ee 425 90 335 2.94 
1952 432 118 314 2.80 
1053) foo ind os oe 451 117 334 2.98 
1954 476 152 324 2r02 
1058... one ee ee ee eee 478 134 344 3.04 
LOBG. .. ... . . vaizn’s & aura a eee creek, ee 493, 149 344 3.04 
1987... oc cdccrwins Dee ee 520 207 313 2.85 
1968... oc... po use one ee Ce ee te iatad 539 169 370 3.36 
1080... 5. ccdeccp es ee 2 ee ee eee ne eee 606 221 385 3.30 
1060. 823. Uae. oe Se Dias tom ck ee 738 239 499 4.13 


TABLE 5 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
Maturity and Distribution of Direct and Guaranteed Debt 


ee 
———— sss 


Average Amount of Debt held by 
term PG; 
of Debt® —©=<—@ <A — held by 
December 31 Years Government General Gen. Public 
Banks Accounts Public 


ee ee ee eS 
($ millions) 


Pe Re ee eT Chara 8.1 5,093 847 9, 952 62.6 
1951 7.5 5, 052 1, 009 9,273 60.5 
1952 6.8 5,176 1, 102 8, 909 58.7 
1053... sav. ak sae eee 6.2 5, 184 1,314 9,139 58.4 
1954 7.2 5, 633 1, 204 8, 629 55.8 
1955 6.3 5, 540 1,491 8, 969 56.1 
1986. .c...cis en Lae ee 6.6 4,950 1,518 8, 766 57.5 
1957 ie ies duis 6.0 5, 104 1,367 8, 693 57.3 
1958 Ss eee 10.3 6, 190 1,258 8,968 54.6 
a air ay. & Lei 9.5 5, 488 929 10,720 62.6 
1060 (Bat; BE)... <Jidek «eee tte oan 9.4 5,487 840 10, 990 63.5 


rr — —————aaaEaEEEeEeEeeEeEEEeEeEEeEeEeEeEeEeEee— 
* Excluding Canada Savings Bonds and Perpetuals. 


Mr. Fleming (Eglinton): These tables show 
that at the end of the current fiscal year our 
net debt is $12.1 billion, which is about $400 
million higher than it was at the beginning 
of the year. In per capita terms it was $849 
ten years ago, $717 five years ago, and has 
now dropped to $681. As a percentage of 
gross national product our net debt at 34.9 
per cent now stands at a lower figure than 
for any previous year except 1958. 


Last year I mentioned the decline in the 
holdings of Canada bonds by the general 
public that had been going on more or less 
steadily since the end of the war, but noted 
that since September 1958 there had been 
a sharp reversal of this trend. I am very 
pleased to report tonight that during the 
past year the general public’s holdings of 
Canada bonds have continued to increase 
and that they are now $1.5 billion more than 
at March 31, 1959, and $3 billion more than 
on September 30, 1958. The latest figures 
show that the holdings of the general public 
are now 63.5 per cent of the total outstanding 
funded debt compared with 62.6 per cent 
at December 31, 1959, and 57.8 per cent at 
June 30, 1957. 


Net interest payments over the whole year 
amounted to 4.13 per cent of our net debt 
at the end of the year, as compared with 
3.30 per cent in the preceding year. This 
rather sharp increase is largely due to the 
fact that the net debt mounted rapidly during 
the latter part of 1958-59, and interest on the 
increased debt was paid for only part of 
that year. In 1959-60 interest on this in- 
creased debt was paid for a full year. The 
average interest rate on our total unmatured 
debt stands today at 3.96 per cent compared 
with 3.54 per cent a year ago. 


GOVERNMENT accounts 1960-61 


I turn now to the budget prospects for 
1960-61. The main estimates for the fiscal 
year totalling $5,740 million were tabled early 
in February. In addition there are bound as 
usual to be some supplementary estimates. 
Provision will have to be made for the C.N.R. 
deficit for 1960, although I expect this will 
be somewhat less than the 1959 deficit, and 
I must assume that there will be some pay- 
ments under the agriculture stabilization act 
and also some additional statutory ex- 
penditures. 

Offsetting these there will be some lapsings 
in appropriations although these are likely 
to be less than in previous years because of 
the very careful and exacting scrutiny of 
departmental estimates made by the treasury 
board this year. As I said on tabling the 
main estimates, although we have provided 
for sustaining and in some cases increasing 

{[Mr. Fleming (Eglinton).] 
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the expenditures relating directly to national 
development in such fields as atomic energy, 
exploration, scientific research, transportation 
and communication, controllable costs have 
been carefully scrutinized and sharply re- 
strained. 


There is, however, one substantial addi- 
tional item of expenditure in prospect which 
I should report to the house and which re- 
lates to the review of salaries in the public 
service. 


When I announced on October 13, 1959 that 
the government was unable to assume, during 
the 1959-60 fiscal year, the cost of carrying 
into effect the recommendations of the civil 
service commission for increases in the 
salaries of many classes of civil servants, I - 
stated that: 

The decision taken by the government, in the 
light of its financial position, will not preclude 
consideration being given to the special position 


of certain categories of civil servants as the gov- 
ernment’s financial circumstances permit. 


In conformity with this undertaking, re- 
visions of the salaries of the nursing classes 
where special conditions obtained were 
approved by the treasury board on October 
15, 1959 and January 28, 1960. 


It is now nearly three years since there 
has been a general increase in civil service 
salaries. The last general increase was 
authorized by the present government in July, 
1957 and made retroactive to May 1, 1957. 
In July, 1958 the civil service commission 
reported that a general increase in salaries 
at that time was not warranted. A year later, 
in June 1959, the commission made recom- 
mendations to the government covering the 
great majority of classes in the civil service. 
This report recommended widely varying in- 
ereases for several hundred classes of em- 
ployees. For reasons which I made public 
last October the government decided that it 
could not implement those recommendations. 


Our public service contains the widest 
range of jobs and positions, from unskilled 
labourers to research scientists. The relative 
pattern of wages and salaries for such di- 
versified groups in a dynamic society changes 
with the passage of time and with shifts in 
the economic and social structure. It has 
seemed to me that instead of embarking upon 
periodic general wage and salary increases 
across the board, it would be a more sensible 
approach to develop a continuous cycle of 
reviews and recommendations. In this way 
the salaries of different groups or clusters 
of related classes of employees can be re- 
viewed in successive months or quarters in 
the light of rates of pay prevailing in private 
employment and in the light of our dem- 
onstrated capacity to recruit and retain the 
right number and quality of public servants. 
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I have discussed this approach with the 
chairman of the civil service commission and 
I am given to understand that the commission 
agrees that there is merit in this suggestion. 

We have an excellent public service in 
Canada. In terms of ability and integrity it 
compares very favourably with those of any 
other country. Now that up to date informa- 
tion on the current levels of salaries paid by 
private employers is becoming available in 
the form of preliminary reports by the pay 
research bureau, and as the budgetary situa- 
tion now makes action possible, the govern- 
ment will accelerate its program of imple- 
menting recommendations from the civil 
service commission affecting a number of 
classes in the public service where the com- 
parison with outside rates and the recruitment 
situation justify action. 

I am happy to report that the treasury 
board, taking into consideration the degrees 
of disparity between civil service salary rates 
and those of private employers and the prob- 
lems of recruitment and retention of qualified 
employees, has now approved recommenda- 
tions from the civil service commission in- 
volving some 50,000 employees of the public 
service, principally in the clerical and 
stenographic classes, but also including some 
of the professional classes, such as meteor- 
ologists and veterinarians, where recruitment 
and retention of the essential number of 
qualified officers have become increasingly 
difficult. These revisions in salary ranges will 
be effective from tomorrow, April 1, 1960 
and will involve an increase in expenditure 
during the fiscal year of about $15 million. 
Details of these revisions will be made public 
as rapidly as possible over the period of the 
next ten days or two weeks. 


With the same principles as criteria, a 


service commission forthwith and is expected 
to be completed before the end of the 
summer. As recommendations are received 
from the civil service commission, they will 
be promptly considered by the treasury 
board on a class by class basis. 

After considering all the available data 
and taking into account our unremitting 
efforts to effect further economies and ef- 
ficiency in all government activities, I have 
concluded that our budgetary expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1961 will 
be approximately $5,880 million. 


This is $173 million higher than our budg- 
etary expenditures for the year now ending. 
Approximately one third of this increase is 
in defence expenditures. The other two 
thirds part is in our non-defence expenditures 
and is due to higher public debt charges, 
higher civil service salaries, higher social 
security and welfare payments reflecting the 
increase in our population, and increased out- 
lays under the government’s programs de- 
signed to promote national development. 


Revenue forecasting, as I have observed 
on previous occasions, always presents for- 
midable difficulties. However, on the basis 
of a projected gross national product of be- 
tween $364 and $37 billion for 1960 and in 
the light of our present information, I have 
concluded that our present tax structure, 
with no change in rates will yield $5,892 
million in 1960-61. This is $591 million more 
than our revenues in the past year. 


For the convenience of hon. members, 
may I insert in Hansard at this point a 
table showing my estimate of the past year’s 
revenues and what we may expect to receive 
in the ensuing year from the present tax 
structure. 


review of all other classes in the public [Editor’s note: The table referred to 
service will be carried out by the civil follows:] 
TABLE 6 
REVENUE FORECAST BEFORE TAX CHANGES 
(In millions of dollars) 
Ss Preliminary Forecast 
1959-60 1960-61 
‘s $ $ 
Personal inCOMS tAXZ..6.00+ 000442 ns p= wens *omeaee Geellie os 5 > tate he RW eR some Mae AS ee whem 1,555 1,750 
Corporation income tax. ..... 66. .e cece cee e eee cence etree reer eeeeneeeeeree sen eenneee 1,140 1,340 
Non-resident tax.-civeiwesteedeccenrnceumC urease geeviele ress she cavenndeuch svar en nee 15 80 
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With revenues estimated at $5,892 million 
and expenditures at $5,880 million and as- 
suming no change in our existing tax laws, 
I should expect a surplus of $12 million for 
the coming year. 


During the coming year I expect the old 
age security fund to show a small surplus of 
revenue over expenditure for the first time 
since the fund was inaugurated on January 
1, 1951. Between January 1, 1951 and March 
31, 1960, the old age security fund has ex- 
perienced deficits totalling $630 million. Of 
this amount over $500 million has been 
paid off out of general tax revenues and 
about $100 million was charged in 1954 to 
our balance sheet reserve against active 
assets. There remains outstanding now a 
deficit incurred during the past 12 months 
of $24 million. Revenues to the fund from 
the current 3-3-3 formula in 1960-61 will be 
about $630 million; pension payments after 
making provision for certain amendments 
forecast in the speech from the throne will 
exceed $590 million. If these expectations 
are realized the prospective surplus will be 
sufficient to extinguish the presently remain- 
ing deficit in the fund. 


Before proceeding to discuss the tax policy 
appropriate to our present and prospective 
circumstances, I should like to refer briefly 
to our non-budgetary transactions and our 
cash requirements for 1960-61. In addition 
to the expenditures for administrative and 
other governmental services that are included 
in our budgetary accounts, we pay out each 
year substantial amounts of cash as loans 
to or investments in a wide variety of es- 
sential public undertakings. These outlays 
are not considered as budgetary expendi- 
tures as the principal is usually repaid, and, 
in almost every case, they earn interest or 
produce revenue for the government. 


Against this, we receive each year large 
amounts of cash that are not recorded as 
budgetary revenue. For the most part, these 
consist of repayments of loans made in previ- 
ous years and moneys received by the gov- 
ernment as net premiums, contributions and 
earnings in connection with annuities, in- 
surance or pension funds. 


During 1960-61 we shall probably require 
about $290 million for housing loans, includ- 
ing new and existing commitments, about 
$150 million for C.N.R. and T.C.A. capital 
investment and refunding, and perhaps as 
much as $100 million for other non-budgetary 
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purposes such as the St. Lawrence seaway 
authority, the national harbours board, the 
farm credit corporation and other crown 
companies. Against this we shall probably 
have somewhat more than $300 million avail- 
able from the repayment of loans and from 
the transactions in our various annuity, in- 
surance and superannuation accounts. Thus 
the net cash required for all these non-budg- 
etary transactions, excluding the exchange 
fund requirements, which cannot be fore- 
cast, will be of the order of $225 million. 
With a prospective budget surplus of $12 
million, our net cash requirements, including 
those of the C.N.R. will be about $210 mil- 
lion as compared with $900 million during the 
year just ended and $1,273 million in 1958-59. 


TAX POLICY 


As I said a year ago, and as I have repeated 
in this house and elsewhere on a number of 
subsequent occasions, sound budget policies 
must be flexible and adapted to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. The onset of the 1957 re- 
cession called for lower taxes, higher ex- 
penditures and heavier capital commitments 
in order to offset the downward trends in 
the private sector of the economy and the 
decline in the external demand for some 
of our basic products; and I put such pro- 
posals before the house in December, 1957 
and again in June, 1958. 


The fiscal policies we followed during our 
first year in office had a major influence 
in reducing both the depth and the duration 
of the recession, and by the third quarter 
of 1958 the low point of the recession had 
been passed and the forces of expansion 
began to gather momentum. By the spring 
of 1959 recovery was well on the way, and 
in my budget speech a year ago I recom- 
mended to this house policies which were 
designed to bring us back to a _ position 
of budgetary balance as soon as the economy 
had recovered the losses of the recession 
and was moving firmly forward and upward 
to new record achievements in production, 
employment and investment. 


The position we have now reached, with its 
sound prospect of a fully balanced budget, 
represents the fruits of carefully designed 
policies carried forward over the past 18 
months. This is not something that has just 
happened. It is the result of considered aims 
and efforts. It began with the great conversion 
loan of the summer of 1958 which made pos- 
sible a policy of sound debt management 


which in turn restored public confidence in 
government credit and in our determination 
to control the powerful forces of inflation. 
It was continued in the expenditure controls 
and the tax changes of 1959, and is reinforced 
in this year’s program of reduced control- 
lable expenditures balanced by the continued 
promotion of constructive national develop- 
ment. 


I am happy to say that we have reached 
this goal of a balanced budget without the 
necessity of recommending any further in- 
creases in taxation, indeed at a level of taxa- 
tion which in relation to gross national prod- 
uct will be lower than in any year between 
1950 and 1958. 


Another fruit of our policies over the past 
year and a half is that during the coming 
year we shall be making very modest claims 
upon the capital market. Our net new bor- 
rowings, as I have already indicated, will be 
about $210 million. This will greatly ease the 
problems of provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and also of private industry in meeting 
their essential financial requirements in: the 
domestic market. If other levels of govern- 
ment follow similar policies of prudent finan- 
cial management they too should experience 
less difficulty than in any recent years in 
meeting their basic financial needs. 

As I said in my opening review of economic 
conditions, we are anticipating a year of solid 
expansion and balanced growth. The main 
forces of inflation are quiescent. We still 
have, however, some slack in certain sectors 
of our productive capacity, though I expect 
to see these diminish as the year progresses. 
While I look forward to the day when we can 
undertake a measure of orderly reduction in 
our public debt, present circumstances do not, 
in my judgment, warrant an increase in tax 
rates in order to expedite the retirement of 
debt. 


In the light of all these facts and prospects 
I am proposing no major tax changes in any 
fields this year. I shall, however, be recom- 
mending to the house a number of technical 
amendments to our taxing statutes, all of them 
designed either to remedy certain anomalies 
that have developed or to close certain loop- 
holes for tax avoidance that have been dis- 
covered, or to meet certain other special 
circumstances. 


INCOME TAX 


In the income tax field there will be quite 
a number of technical amendments but I 
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shall refer now only to those of general 
interest. 


I am proposing an increase in the maximum 
amount of medical expenses that can be de- 
ducted in calculating taxable income. The 
existing limits have remained unchanged for 
some years, at the levels of $1,500 for a tax- 
payer of single status, $2,000 for a taxpayer 
of married status, and $500 for each de- 
pendant but not exceeding $2,000 in respect 
of these dependants. Over a period of years 
increases have taken place in the costs of 
medical care and in the accepted standards of 
medical care. The maximum limits that were 
once considered appropriate are increasingly 
found to impose hardships upon people of 
moderate means. The new limits I am recom- 
mending are $2,500 for a taxpayer who is 
single, $3,000 for a taxpayer of married 
status, and $750 for each dependant but not 
exceeding $3,000 in respect of dependants. 


I shall also bring forward an amendment to 
provide a deduction from certain items of 
income, such as superannuation, pension or 
death benefits, on account of the estate tax 
that has been paid on the asset correspond- 
ing to that income. This measure is being 
introduced to alleviate a problem that some- 
times affects the financial resources of the 
widow and the children of a deceased tax- 
payer. The purpose is to provide relief in 
certain cases from the so-called double im- 
pact of estate tax and income tax, which 
may deplete unduly the resources of the sur- 
viving family. 


I am proposing to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional member of the tax ap- 
peal board. Concern exists about delays 
encountered in connection with appeals. The 
enlargement of the board will implement a 
proposal set forth in the report of May 8, 
1959 by the standing committee on estimates. 


I am also bringing forward an amendment 
to deal with the problems of associated 
corporations to which I drew attention last 
year. At that time I said that perhaps it was 
becoming too easy to divide a corporation 
into a number of smaller components, each of 
which may qualify for the low rate of tax 
on its first $25,000 of income. I indicated 
that consideration was being given to the 
possible necessity of introducing some ap- 
propriate measure to deal with this method 
of tax avoidance. In the meantime further 
study has indicated an amendment of this 
kind to be necessary. 


There are two other highly complex issues 
relating to the income tax law to which 
much study has been devoted but in respect 
of which I am not yet ready to make specific 
recommendations. I am; however, proposing 
two separate courses of action. 


The first is the question of the application 
of the income tax law to employees’ profit 
sharing plans. In various parts of the 
country increasing use is being made of plans 
by which employers share a portion of the 
annual profits with employees, thus provid- 
ing a source of funds to assist the individual 
to plan for his eventual retirement. Special 
tax rules for profit sharing plans have been 
in existence for some time. These rules, 
however, do not permit employees to defer 
taxes on amounts contributed to these plans 
on their behalf. Largely for this reason they 
have been criticized as being insufficient to 
allow the fulfilment of the potential social 
usefulness of profit sharing plans. 


My intention in this matter is to follow 
the precedent established some years ago in 
connection with the Income Tax Act and 
more recently with the Estate Tax Act. I 
propose to introduce toward the end of this 
session a separate bill which will incorporate 
a new approach to the taxation of the several 
components of employees’ profit sharing 
plans. I shall invite the house to give this 
bill first reading but to proceed no further at 
this session, This will provide full op- 
portunity for all interested citizens and 
organizations to study the bill and make their 
views known to the government. Considera- 
tion will then be given to the incorporation 
of this new approach into the Income Tax 
Act next year. 


The improved facilities to be made avail- 
able for employees’ profit sharing plans will 
constitute an important piece of social legisla- 
tion within the framework of the Income Tax 
Act. In its distinctive way, this will supple- 
ment the growing body of social security 
measures that have been sponsored by the 
government. It may be that the medium of 
profit sharing will provide fresh opportunities 
for capital, labour and management to work 
out new forms of co-operation amongst them- 
selves in various instances. Neither expense 
nor obligation will be imposed, however, 
upon groups and organizations that do not 
choose to assume them. 


The second complex question that requires 
fresh study and consideration pertains to the 
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designation of surplus under section 28(2) of 
the act. The central issue is the taxation, as 
personal income or otherwise, of earnings that 
are distributed or are available for distribu- 
tion in various forms by corporations. We 
shall be undertaking a comprehensive study 
of these matters during the coming year. I 
shall welcome considered expressions of view 
from all interested persons and organizations. 


ESTATE TAX 


The new Estate Tax Act has been in force 
since January 1, 1959. It has received general 
public approval. At the same time expe- 
rience has indicated a number of points at 
which it can be improved, and I shall place 
before the house a number of amendments for 
this purpose. Most of these will be of a 
technical nature and on balance they will 
benefit the taxpayer. 


An amendment of general interest will 
provide for the reopening of the assessment 
of an estate within a fixed period of years 
and the refunding of estate tax when, for 
example, a life annuity is terminated prema- 
turely. It sometimes happens that an impor- 
tant asset in an estate is an annuity to the 
surviving widow. This annuity may come to 
an end if she dies or if she marries again. It 
is nevertheless valued for purposes of estate 
tax on the basis of the prescribed mortality 
tables. The proposed amendment will provide 
that where certain classes of income rights 
are terminated or altered within four years 
of the death of the testator, the assessment 
may be reopened on request and appropriate 
adjustment made. 


SALES AND EXCISE TAXES 


I am placing before the house a small 
number of amendments which will affect the 
application of the Excise Tax Act. 


I am proposing that electric heating equip- 
ment designed to be permanently installed 
as part of a building heating system should 
be exempt from sales tax. The effect will be 
to permit this method of household heating 
to compete for the market on the same terms 
as other methods of heating. 


I am proposing that manufacturers of doors, 
windows and window frames should be re- 
quired to pay sales tax on the hardware 
attached to or sold with doors, windows and 
window frames unless such hardware is 
specifically exempt under schedule III of 
the act. The standard items of hardware 
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that are used with doors and windows are, 
in fact, listed in schedule III. The purpose of 
the amendment is to remove some uncertainty 
that has existed with respect to some special 
items of hardware. The result will be that 
the whole group of manufacturers concerned 
will be more fairly and equitably treated as 
amongst themselves. 


In order to avoid the possibility of mis- 
understanding I shall mention a compara- 
tively minor amendment intended to prevent 
private individuals who purchase yachts from 
avoiding the imposition of sales tax in re- 
spect of the materials that are included. This 
will not affect the commercial shipyards, 
which will continue as before to purchase 
materials for the construction of. ships free 
of sales tax under licence. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 


I turn now to matters relating to our 
Customs Tariff. I have six resolutions to 
place before the house and I shall also be 
mentioning some new references to the tariff 
board. 


Four resolutions relate to textiles and con- 
tain the results of tariff negotiations with 
other countries designed to give effect to 
reports received from the tariff board. The 
reports in question are those relating specifi- 
cally to cotton and cotton products, to silk, 
man-made fibres and their products, to textile 
wastes, slivers, rovings and yarns, and also 
to wool fabrics other than those covered by 
tariff items 554b on which action has already 
been taken. 


I should perhaps add that, as the house 
knows, I received from the tariff board a few 
weeks ago one further report on textiles 
relating to hosiery and knitted goods, and 
within the textile field the tariff board has 
still to report on a miscellaneous group of 
products including woollen clothing, hats and 
caps, coated fabrics, laces and embroideries. 
Negotiations on these products will be under- 
taken in due course. Negotiations will also 
be undertaken in relation to the tariff on 
record changers on which I have also re- 
ceived a report from the board recently. 


The negotiations related to the textile tariff 
changes proposed tonight were undertaken 
with seven of the other contracting parties 
to the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
specifically the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, Benelux, Japan and 
Peru. In addition, consultations with other 


countries were required under GATT pro- 
cedures. I am happy to be able to announce 
that all the necessary negotiations and con- 
sultations with all of these countries have 
been successfully completed. 

As the house is already aware, tariff board 
recommendations often, perhaps usually, in- 
clude proposals for both increases and de- 
creases in rates of duty. Sometimes it is 
found in the subsequent negotiations that the 
other countries concerned are ready to accept 
the proposed decreases as full compensation 
for the proposed increases in our tariffs 
against them. However, in the case of the 
particular group of textile tariff items nego- 
tiated on this occasion, it was found that the 
increases, of which the most important relates 
to coloured cotton fabrics, somewhat over- 
balanced the decreases. Hence, in order to 
conclude negotiations, we found it necessary 
to reduce about a score of Canadian tariff 
rates on items outside the textile field. The 
implication of this is that the Canadian textile 
industry is receiving some additional protec- 
tion, as proposed by the tariff board, but that 
this is being matched by some reductions of 
tariffs in other fields. Some of these reduc- 
tions were requested by Canadian industry 
while others involve quite small reductions 
from relatively high rates of duty which 
should not damage the industries affected. 


I mentioned earlier that there were four 
resolutions relating to textiles and textile 
negotiations. Much the most important of 
these covers the substance of our textile 
negotiations including the additional items 
outside the textile field to which I have just 
referred. A second contains changes that are 
merely matters of form. A third provides 
for a much-needed definition of “man-made 
fibres”; this is a technical proposal put for- 
ward by the tariff board. A fourth resolution 
amends an existing drawback item relating 
to textiles. I should also add that, again in 
conformity with the board’s recommendations, 
some temporary items established in past 
years by order in council are being revoked 
forthwith, while others will be permitted to 
expire on June 30 of this year. 

Two further resolutions cover miscellaneous 
tariff changes, of which there are 15. This is 
an unusually small number and I should ex- 
plain that this year, in considering requests 
for tariff alterations, we had very much in 
mind the fact that in the autumn an im- 
portant round of tariff negotiations under 
GATT will be initiated. In a good many 
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cases we decided that it would be imprudent 
to take action on the Canadian tariff in ad- 
vance of these negotiations. Many of the 
proposals that have been put to us during 
the past year for changes in tariff rates may 
find some place in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions. 

In these two resolutions covering miscella- 
neous changes, the only alterations to which 
I might call attention are those relating to 
instant potatoes and seismograph bits. Pro- 
duction in Canada of both these items has 
only recently commenced, and it is proposed 
to provide for modest rates of duty. 


The six resolutions together propose 
changes in 123 tariff items. Of these changes 
20 are purely formal; they simply involve the 
renumbering of existing items as a matter of 
convenience. A further 49 involve changes 
in nomenclature without alteration in the 
rates of duty. Sixteen involve increases in 
the rates of duty that will be payable, while 
38 involve decreases. As on earlier occa- 
sions, I should warn that these bare statistics 
are not very revealing or conclusive, but they 
do serve to indicate the general balance and 
moderation with which this government is 
approaching tariff matters. 


As I said earlier, I am planning some new 
references to the tariff board. In doing so 
it is of course necessary to take into account 
the work which is already before the board. 
This includes, in addition to a substantial 
number of appeals, the remaining parts of 
the textile reference, a reference respecting 
electronic items and, most important, the 
very substantial reference embracing vir- 
tually the whole field of chemicals. Ob- 
viously, with such an agenda already before 
it, we cannot ask the board to take on much 
more. However, there is one section of the 
tariff which, on the basis of representations 
that have been made to me, I am convinced 
requires the attention of the board at a fairly 
early date. This is a series made up of 
so-called end use items which provide special 
rates of duty for machinery and equipment 
in certain specified uses such as the mining 
industry and the oil and gas industries. We 
have here, mainly in items numbered from 
410a to 410z, a mixed bag of rates which 
were intended, when they were introduced, to 
give concessions to the industries named but 
some of which, due to the change of other 
tariff rates, now act in fact as obstacles. 
Accordingly I shall be asking the tariff board 
to review this particular group of tariff items. 
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In addition I shall also be assigning three 
tasks of much smaller dimensions, but of 
some urgency and difficulty, to the board. 
One relates to a small group of rates of 
special concern to the few firms in Canada 
which undertake the decoration of chinaware 
and glassware. The Department of Finance 
has had substantial correspondence on this 
subject over several years and, since we have 
not been able to work out a solution that is 
acceptable to all parties, a reference will be 
directed to the board. 


Second, I am asking the board to review 
the tariff items under which plans, drawings 
and blueprints come into this country, some 
duty-free and others dutiable. The standing 
committee on estimates last year drew atten- 
tion to the problems involved and I now 
propose to refer the matter to the tariff board. 


Finally, certain producers have drawn at- 
tention to the substantial and rapidly rising 
imports of nails and to certain anomalies in 
the duties applicable to these imports. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall be asking the board to 
review and report on the tariff items relating 
to this product. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The net effect of all the amendments I am 
proposing to our taxing statutes will be to 
make no measurable change in the estimate 
of total revenues for 1960-61, which I pre- 
sented to the house earlier this evening. 
The amount of tax relief accorded by some 
amendments will be approximately balanced 
by the increased revenues from others. The 
total loss of revenue from the relieving 
amendments could add up to as much as $2 
million, and the increased revenues from 
blocked loopholes and clarified definitions are 
likely to be of about the same amount. While 
these changes on balance do not affect total 
revenues they nevertheless represent signifi- 
cant improvements in the fairness of our tax 
structure. 


Une extraordinaire reprise de vigueur éco- 
nomique a favorisé l’Occident au cours de 
la derniére année, et le Canada a amplement 
participé a ce progrés remarquable. Notre 
pays est aujourd’hui plus fort, plus avancé 
et plus uni que jamais. 


Le but ultime de notre politique fiscale 
est de maintenir un rythme de progrés rai- 
sonnable pour ce qui est de Vemploi et de 
la mise en valeur des ressources, en plus 
d’assurer la stabilité de notre dollar. A 
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mon avis, le budget de cette année, qui a été 
préparé pour répondre aux circonstances et 
aux besoins de 1960, tend efficacement vers 
lobjectif dont je viens de parler. Ce budget 
équilibré renforcera, j’espére, l’économie et 
les finances du Canada, apportera aux Cana- 
diens un regain de confiance en leur avenir 
et imprimera un nouvel élan a l’esprit d’en- 
treprise et d’initiative de notre population. 
Armés de courage, de discipline et de con- 
fiance en eux-mémes, les Canadiens seront 
a la hauteur de la tache que leur réserve 
la prochaine décennie. 


(Translation): 


The past year has witnessed an extraor- 
dinary resurgence in the economic strength 
of the western world. Canada has shared 
generously in this remarkable progress. Today 
she is stronger, more developed and more 
united than ever before. 


The abiding goal of our fiscal policy is the 
maintenance of a sustainable rate of growth 
in terms of employment, development of 
resources, and a sound dollar. This year’s 
budget, devised to meet the conditions and 
needs of 1960, will, I believe, effectively 
serve this goal. It is my hope that this 
balanced budget will strengthen the economic 
and financial structure of Canada, impart 
renewed confidence to Canadians in their 
future, and give fresh impetus to the enter- 
prise and initiative of our people. With 
courage, self-discipline and self-reliance Ca- 
nadians will meet the challenges of the new 
decade. 


(Text): 
RESOLUTIONS 


INCOME TAX ACT 


Resolved that it is expedient to introduce 
a measure to amend the Income Tax Act 
to make provision in respect of a new class 
of profit sharing plans under which 


(a) amounts allocated by the trustee shall 
not be included in the income of an indi- 
vidual who is a beneficiary under the plan 
until the year in which they are received, 


(b) no tax shall be payable by the trustee 
under the plan on the taxable income of 
the 

(c) an employer may deduct in computing 
income for the year an amount which when 
added to his contribution, if any, under a 


trust, 


registered pension fund or plan does not 
exceed $1,500 per employee. 


INCOME TAX ACT 


Resolved that it is expedient to introduce 
a measure to amend the Income Tax Act 
and to provide among other things: 


(1) That the increase from 10 per cent to 
13 per cent in the deduction from tax granted 
to taxpayers in a province which imposes an 
income tax on individuals be continued for 
the 1960 and 1961 taxation years. 


(2) That for the 1960 and 1961 taxation 
years the deduction from tax allowed to 
corporations in respect of income earned in 
a province which imposes an income tax on 
corporations and in which arrangements 
exist for the replacement of federal grants 
to universities by additional provincial grants 
in accordance with the proposed amend- 
ments to the Federal-Provincial Tax-Shar- 
ing Arrangements Act be increased from 
9 per cent to 10 per cent in respect of income 
earned after December 31, 1959. 


(3) That for the 1960 and subsequent tax- 
ation years the maximum amount deductible 
from income on account of medical expenses 
be increased to $3,000 for taxpayers who are 
entitled to claim the deduction for married 
status and $2,500 for other taxpayers (ot 
exceeding $3,000 for husband and wife 
together) plus $750 in respect of each depend- 
ant of the taxpayer up to a maximum of 
$3,000 in respect of dependants. 


(4) That for the 1960 and subsequent tax- 
ation years, where a person who formerly 
carried on a business in Canada the income 
from which was computed by the cash 
method has ceased to be a resident of 
Canada, there shall be included in comput- 
ing his income from the business for the 
last year in which he resided in Canada the 
value of the accounts receivable and inven- 
tory at the time he ceased to reside in 
Canada. 


(5) That with respect to any amalgamation 
after March 31, 1960 any share other than 
a common share of a new corporation result- 
ing from an amalgamation shall be deemed 
to be a liability of the new corporation for 
purposes of section 105C of the act. 


(6) That for the 1960 and subsequent tax- 
ation years no deduction shall be made as 
an allowance in respect of an oil or gas 
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well or a mine in computing the income of 
a non-resident-owned investment corpora- 
tion. 


(7) That for the 1960 and subsequent tax- 
ation years, for purposes of calculating the 
amount of the credit a taxpayer may claim 
in respect of taxes paid to a foreign coun- 
try, the limitation at present computed by 
reference to the tax paid to the foreign 
country on that part of his income from 
sources in the foreign country that is also 
subject to tax in Canada be amended so as 
to be computed by reference to the income 
tax (other than income tax on dividends 
which are deductible by the taxpayer) paid 
to the foreign country. 


(8) That for the 1960 and subsequent tax- 
ation years the rules for determining income 
from a source be amended to specify the 
deductions that shall be made in computing 
the income of a non-resident person from 
a business or employment in Canada and in 
computing income from _ sources outside 
Canada for the purpose of calculating the 
foreign tax credit allowed to a person resi- 
dent in Canada. 


(9) That for the 1961 and subsequent tax- 
ation years for purposes of the provision 
that only one of a group of associated cor- 
porations shall receive the benefit of the 
lower rate of tax on the first $25,000 of 
taxable income the present rule for deter- 
mining whether one corporation is asso- 
ciated with another, which is based on 
ownership of shares, be replaced by a rule 
related to control of the corporations. 


(10) That the four-year period, after which 
the minister may not make a re-assessment 
of the tax payable for a taxation year unless 
there has been fraud or misrepresentation 
by the taxpayer or the person filing the 
return, shall commence with the date of 
mailing by the minister to the taxpayer of 
the original assessment or of a notification 
that no tax was payable for the year. 


(11) That the four year time limit, after 
which the minister may not make a re- 
assessment unless there has been fraud or 
misrepresentation by the taxpayer or person 
filing the return, may be waived by the 
taxpayer by notice to the minister. 


(12) That for the 1960 and subsequent taxa: 
tion years the present rule in section 36 
of the act for determining the tax on certain 
lump sum payments which the taxpayer may 
elect not to include with other income be 

[Mr. Fleming (Eglinton) .] 


changed to provide that in determining the 
tax the following rates shall apply: 


(a) 10 per cent of the amount taxable if the 
amount taxable does not exceed $1,000, 


(b) $100 plus 20 per cent of the amount by 
which the amount taxable exceeds $1,000 if 
the amount taxable exceeds $1,000 and does 
not exceed $5,000. 


(ec) $900 plus 30 per cent of the amount by 
which the amount taxable exceeds $5,000 if 
the amount taxable exceeds $5,000 and does 
not exceed $10,000. 


(d) $2,400 plus 40 per cent of the amount by 
which the amount taxable exceeds $10,000. 


(13) That for the 1960 and subsequent taxa- 
tion years a corporation whose principal 
business is production or marketing of sodium 
chloride or whose business includes extrac- 
tion of sodium chloride from halite deposits 
may deduct in computing its income drilling 
and exploration expenses incurred by it in the 
year in exploring or drilling for halite. 


(14) That for the 1960 and subsequent taxa- 
tion years an individual who receives a super- 
annuation, pension or death benefit or a bene- 
fit under a registered retirement savings 
plan in respect of which any tax under the 
Estate Tax Act or succession duty imposed 
by a province was payable in respect of 
a death occurring after December 31, 1958 
may deduct in computing his income for the 
year a portion of the benefit received by him 
determined by reference to the tax or duty 
applicable to the benefit. 


EXCISE TAX ‘ACT 


Resolved that it is expedient to introduce 
a measure to amend the Excise Tax Act 
to provide: 


1. That the sales tax on electric heating 
equipment, designed for use on a system 
using 230 volts or greater, for permanent 
installation as part of an electric heating 
system for buildings, be repealed, but not in- 
cluding electric wiring or other materials 
leading to or connecting such equipment to 
the electric power supply. 


2. That ducts for warm air systems for 
heating buildings, but not including mate- 
rials used in their manufacture, be exempt 
from sales tax. 


3. That the sales tax on laryngeal speak- 
ing aids and parts therefor, including batte- 
ries specifically designed for use therewith, 
be repealed. 
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4. That the sales tax on prepared surgical 
sutures be repealed. 


5. That the sales tax on goods enumerated 
in Customs Tariff Item 692a, that is, “articles 
presented from abroad in recognition of the 
saving of human life”, be repealed. 


6. That the sales tax on perlite be repealed. 


7. That portrait photographs of individuals 
be exempt from sales tax. 


8. That the exemption from sales tax for, 
“nerforated bituminized fibre pipe for drain- 
age purposes not exceeding four inches in 
inside diameter’ be changed to read ‘“per- 
forated pipe for drainage purposes not ex- 
ceeding four inches in inside diameter”. 


9. That the exemption from sales tax for 
feeds and feed supplements be extended to 
include feed supplements for addition to feeds 
for fur-bearing animals, and materials to be 
used exclusively in the manufacture thereof. 


10. That hardware for doors and sash not 
specifically mentioned in schedule III be 
excluded from the sales tax exemption for 
articles and materials to be used in the 
manufacture of building materials. 


11. That the exemption from sales tax for 
“septic tanks” be changed to read, “septic 
tanks and grease traps therefor’. 


12. That the exemption from sales tax for, 
‘Usual coverings to be used exclusively for 
covering goods not subject to the consump- 
tion or sales tax and materials to be used 
exclusively in the manufacture of such cov- 
erings” be changed to read, ‘Usual cover- 
ings or containers to be used exclusively for 
covering or containing goods not subject to 
the consumption or sales tax and to be deliv- 
ered and sold with the goods, and materials 
to be used exclusively in the manufacture 
of such coverings or containers”’. 


13. That the exemption from sales tax for, 
“Materials for use only in the construction, 
equipment and repair of ships over ten tons 
net registered tonnage” be changed to read, 
“Materials for use only in the equipment and 
repair of ships over ten tons net register 
tonnage”’. 


14. That the security required under the 
Excise Tax Act include bonds or other 
securities of or guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Canada. 


15. That any enactment founded upon this 
resolution be deemed to have come into 
force on the list day of April 1960. 


ESTATE TAX ACT 


Resolved that it is expedient to introduce 
a measure to amend the Estate Tax Act and 
to provide among other things: 


(1) That the deduction from aggregate net 
value allowed for the value of any gift made 
to a charitable organization in Canada be 
extended to the value of a gift made to a 
charitable foundation in Canada. 


(2) That the Canada Council be deemed 
to be a charitable organization for purposes 
of the act. 


(3) That there be included in computing 
the aggregate net value of the property pass- 
ing on death any amount payable under a 
policy of insurance effected on the life of the 
deceased for the benefit of the family of the 
deceased, where such policy, immediately 
prior to the death, was owned by the 
employer of the deceased. 


(4) That where the property passing on 
the death of a person includes property the 
value of which was determined as of the date 
of death of that person according to pre- 
scribed tables of present values of annuities, 
and within four years of the date of death 
there occurs an event, such as a death or 
change in marital status of a beneficiary, 
that allows the value of the property to be 
determined having regard to the occurrence 
of that event, the property shall, on applica- 
tion made in accordance with prescribed con- 
ditions, be revalued and the difference in tax 
refunded. 

(5) That the four-year limit, after which 
the minister may not make a re-assessment 
unless there has been fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion or failure to disclose by the person filing 
the return, may be waived by the executor 
by notice to the minister. 


(6) That any enactment founded on para- 
graphs (1) (2) and (4) shali apply in respect 
of deaths occurring after December 31, 1958, 
and any enactment founded on paragraph (3) 
shall apply in respect of deaths occurring 
after March 31, 1960. 


THE CUSTOMS TARIFF 


1. Resolved, that subsection (1) of section 
2 of the Customs Tariff be amended by add- 
ing thereto the following definitions: 
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“man-made fibre’ means a staple fibre or “sliver” means fibres in a continuous 
filament produced by manufacturing proc- strand, combed or not, not twisted and not 
esses, wholly or in part of organic poly- exceeding twelve inches in length, and 
mers, but does not include rubber; and includes tops. 
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FOREWORD 


The purpose of these Papers is twofold: 


1. to present a general economic review of 1959, bringing together in one 
place and in convenient form some of the more comprehensive 
indicators of economic conditions prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the Bank of Canada and other Government Agencies, 
together with brief comments; 


2. to present a preliminary review of the Government Accounts for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1960. 
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The tables in this Budget Paper are based upon estimates provided by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Bank of Canada and other Government 
Agencies. Some of the figures appear for the first time; others have been 
published elsewhere. All 1959 estimates are preliminary and subject to revision. 
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THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PrRopucT 


Gross National Product in 1959, according to preliminary estimates, 
amounted to $34.6 billion, more than 6 per cent above that of 1958. Most of the 
increase represented gains in the volume of production; the rise in prices was 
about 2 per cent. 


The increase in the volume of production in 1959 was the first significant 
gain in real output since 1956 and compares with a postwar average of about 4 
per cent. The rise in output had been underway since mid-1958, but 1959 was 
the first full year to feel the impact of the current expansion. The expansion 
proceeded until the third quarter of 1959 when there was a temporary pause, 
caused in part by the effects of some major labour disputes. By the fourth 
quarter of the year, however, the upswing had been resumed, and the final 
quarter annual rate of Gross National Product of $35.3 billion was 2 per cent 
above the average of 1959 as a whole. 


It is also possible to measure changes in real output on an industrial basis. 
While official statistics do not completely cover all sectors of production, there 
are indications that the rise in total real output, as measured this way, may 
have been more than 43 per cent. The gain in output was widespread among 
industrial groups, with both goods-producing and service industries higher by 
that amount. The largest gains were registered in mining and forestry (which 
reflected the pickup in demand from abroad for Canadian wood and metal 
products) and in public utilities and durable and non-durable goods manufactur- 
ing. By year end the pace of the upswing had brought total industrial output 
to a level 8 per cent above the previous peak at the beginning of 1957. Output 
in durable manufacturing, which had generally declined from the beginning of 
1957 to the autumn of 1958, rose substantially throughout 1959 and by 
October had almost reached the previous peak. There was little change in the 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT (1949) DOLLARS” 
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level of agricultural production. Output in construction and in fishing and 
trapping was somewhat below the level of 1958. The decline in construction 
activity was the result of a slightly smaller level of housebuilding and a moder- 
ately lower level of private non-residential building for the year as a whole. In 
the last half of 1959, however, private business construction was increasing. 


There was a’ substantial increase in employment during the year as the 
increase in production opened up new job opportunities. Total employment 
rose by 156,000 persons from 1958 to 1959. At the same time the growth in the 
labour force was 101,000 persons so that the number without jobs and seeking 
work fell from an average of 405,000 in 1958 to 350,000 for the year 1959. This 
represented 5.6 per cent of the labour force in 1959 compared with 6.6 per cent 
in 1958. 


Increased production and employment provided the basis for a rise in income 
in 1959; national income was up 6.4 per cent. Most major income groups showed 
gains over the preceding year. As is typical of periods of economic expansion, 
corporation profits rose more than other elements of the national income, in- 
creasing by 14 per cent over 1958 and almost reaching the 1956 peak. Labour 
income rose throughout the year reaching a record level of $17.7 billion, almost 
8 per cent above the previous year. The number of paid workers increased 
by 3.7 per cent; average hours worked in manufacturing were up from 40.2 hours 
to 40.7 hours per week, and average hourly earnings increased by 4 per cent. 
Consumer prices rose only about 1 per cent in 1959 so that there was a substantial 
increase in total real income. After allowing for the increase in population, there 
was a considerable gain in real income per capita. 


Corporations increased their profits almost to the level of the previous 
record of 1956 as output was higher and costs remained relatively stable. Cor- 
poration profits amounted to $2,836 million in 1959, up from $2,483 million in 
1958. Profits had risen sharply in the final quarter of 1958 and remained at this 
higher level throughout 1959, increasing only moderately throughout the year. 

TABLE 1 


NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


=e 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | Prelien, 


(Millions of dollars) 


1. Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income 14, 890 15,996 16, 434 eval 
2. Military pay and allowanced-.ssegmeee cere acne 424 476 491 496 
ae Corporation proiits before taxes sn oe eee 2,908 2,547 2,483 2,836 
4. Rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment 
TREO NIG sje. st- aie. «cole ager ee 1,767 1,905 2,015 2,094 
5. Accrued net income of farm operators from farm 
; PEOdUCtIONL, }. ./.<. cen: seeee ee I eee 1,450 996 ios 1,108 
6. Net income of non-farm unincorporated business. . 1,965 2,011 2,119 2,150 
7. Inventory valuation adjustment?................. —238 —71 —33 —120 
8. National Income (1-++2+344+5+6+7).......... 23,166 23,860 24,702 26, 281 
9. Indirect taxes)less; subsidies, . 4..cgsee eee eee 3, 636 3,848 8, 883 4,220 
10. Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments: 2..2ese0 eee ee 3, 642 3,994 3,923 4,131 
if. Residualierror of estimate. «se see eee 141 71 98 —39 
12. Gross National Product at Market Prices 
(SEOSEIOATL).....crehcae cog Sera ee 30,585 31,773 32,606 34,593 
13. Index of G.N.P. in Constant Dollars............. 100.0 99.7 100.5 104.0 


1 Includes accrued earnings arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
2 See footnote 2, Table 2. 
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Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income increased by almost 4 
per cent. 


Farm output remained high and cash income was at about the 1958 level of 
$2.8 billion, 3 per cent below the 1952 record. The farm labour force declined 
a further 3 per cent during the year to a level almost one-quarter below that of 
1952, and per capita farm cash income continued to increase. Accrued net farm 
income amounted to $1,108 million in 1959, 7 per cent below that of the previous 
year. The 1959 grain crop was larger than that of 1958 and marketings were 
about the same. In both years marketings exceeded production and stocks 
were drawn down. Income from the sale of livestock was almost unchanged in 
the year; a decline in marketings of cattle and calves, associated with lower 
exports to the United States, was mostly offset by higher income from hogs. 


Net income of unincorporated business amounted to $2,150 million in 1959, 
1.5 per cent above the level of the preceding year. The major gains in this sector 
were accounted for by service industries and transportation. Net income in 
forestry also rose, in line with higher levels of operations in the woods industries. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


The strength of domestic demand which had sustained the Canadian econ- 
omy in 1958 provided impetus to the expansion of production in 1959. Consumer 
expenditure, supported by higher levels of income, provided the main stimulus to 
demand in dollar terms. The increase in government expenditure on goods and 
services was also a significant element in the expansion of domestic demand. 
Private investment was almost unchanged from the 1958 level. Expenditures on 
new housing declined very slightly from the record of the previous year, while 
non-residential construction was 8 per cent below 1958. On the other hand, 
business investment in machinery and equipment was 9 per cent above 1958, and 
was decidedly stronger in the second half of the year. Exports responded to the 
rising tempo of economic activity abroad and reached a record level. The rising 
level of total demand prompted a buildup in inventories, in contrast to 1958 
when there had been a liquidation of inventories. About three-quarters of the 
increased demand was met by means of higher domestic production, and the 
remaining one-quarter by higher imports. It should be noted that the move- 
ment of imports has been considerably more volatile than that of total Canadian 
demand; in periods of slackening demand, imports tend to decline more rapidly 
than other components of Gross National Expenditure so that the decline in 
domestic production is mitigated. Conversely, in periods of expanding demand, 
imports tend to increase more rapidly than other components. 


The average consumer increased his volume of real spending on consumer 
goods and services by more than 2 per cent in 1959. The value of consumer 
expenditure on goods and services rose by 6 per cent and amounted to $22.3 
billion. Expenditures rose steadily throughout the year and by the fourth 
quarter of the year had reached a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $22.8 billion. 
Almost all of the rise in value represented a gain in volume. Average prices of 
consumer goods and services in 1959 were only one per cent above the average of 
1958, while average prices in 1958 had been 2} per cent above those of 1957. The 
gain of almost 5 per cent in the volume of consumer expenditure contrasts with 
a population increase of about 23 per cent. 


In 1959 expenditure by all levels of government on goods and services 
amounted to $6,437 million, 44 per cent above 1958. This is in contrast to 
increases of 7 per cent in both 1957 and 1958. All of the gain in 1959 was at 
the provincial and municipal levels; total federal expenditure on goods and 
services declined slightly, with an increase in federal non-defence spending not 
quite offsetting a decline of about 6 per cent in defence expenditure. About 
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three-quarters of the net increase in total government spending was accounted 
for by capital expenditures which rose by 15 per cent to a level of $1,600 million. 
Other government non-defence expenditure on goods and services in 1959 was 
about 5 per cent above the level of 1958. 


Private capital expenditures, including housing, moved upward strongly 
during 1959 and the fourth-quarter rate was 5 per cent above that for the 
beginning of the year. For the year as a whole, private capital expenditure 
amounted to $6,961 million, about equal to 1958 and 5 per cent below the 1957 
record of $7,335 million. Since prices of capital goods increased somewhat 
during 1959, the volume of capital expenditures declined about 3 per cent from 
that of the previous year. 


The pattern of investment expenditure in 1959 was somewhat different from 
that of 1958. In the latter year there had been declines in spending on business 
plant and machinery, offset to some extent by a sharp increase in housing expen- 
diture. In 1959 housebuilding activity was at almost the record level set in 
1958 and, while business expenditure on plant was lower, there was a significant 
recovery in investment in machinery and equipment. 


TABLE 2 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


eS 
—————————— ses 


Prelim. 
— 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
(Millions of dollars) 
1. Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
ROT VICES: er oon ke oon ane an ate: 18,833 19, 964 2130385 22,261 
2. Government expenditure on goods and services.... 5,386 5,738 6,161 6,437 
Gurrent expenditures ces coe eas eieics sleet ia © 4,126 4,356 4,772 4,837 
gross fixed capital formation................. 1,260 1,382 1,389 1,600 
3. Business gross fixed capital formation!............ 6, 774 URS 6,975 6,961 
new residential construction..............---- 1,526 1,409 1,763 1, 743 
new non-residential construction.............. 2,589 3,103 2,811 2,592 
new machinery and equipment............... 2,659 2,823 2,401 2,626 
4, Value of physical change in inventories—total?.... 1,084 210 —435 300 
non-farm business inventories............+.+-- 808 311 —323 355 
farm iN VENGOLICS Meise seiko eieehe stae cniayeee 241 —152 —79 —67 
grain in commercial channels................. 35 51 —33 ale, 
5. Exports of goods and services®.;......-.-.0.22+600 6,365 6,394 6, 332 6, 657 
6. Imports of goods and services®...........-.2.0005 —7,715 —7,796 —7,363 —8, 062 
(epResiciuallerronOLestimates-meerecin seme tec —142 —72 —99 39 
8. Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices 
(14-24-384+4+5+6+7). 2... cece eke cece cece ees 30,585 31,773 32,606 34,593 
9. Index of G.N.E. in Constant Dollars............. 100.0 99.7 100.5 104.0 


1 Includes private businesses and institutions, and publicly owned business enterprises. 


2 The book value of inventories is deflated to remove the effect of price changes and the derived 
“‘yhysical’’ change is then valued at average prices of the current period to obtain the value of physical 
change. The difference between this value of physical change and the change in book value is called the 
inventory valuation adjustment (see line 7, Table 1). 


* Minor adjustments have been made to the figures of current receipts and payments shown in Table 10 
and in ‘“The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1956 to 1959”, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
to achieve consistency with the other component series. 


Housebuilding in 1959 was at a level of $1,743 million compared with the 
$1,763 million spent in 1958. After allowing for a rise in building costs, the 
volume of housebuilding activity was about 5 per cent below that of 1958. In 
terms of physical activity 145,671 housing units were completed in 1959, almost 
equal to the 1958 record of 146,688 units; at the same time 141,345 starts were 
recorded, as against 164,632 in the preceding year. At year end, there were 
81,905 units still under construction; at the same period a year previously 88,162 
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units were under construction. Asin 1958, government action played an impor- 
tant role in the financing of housebuilding; there were about 34,000 mortgages 
financed directly by government funds. 


Outlays in private non-residential construction were $2,592 million in 1959, 
8 per cent below the 1958 level and 16 per cent below the record year 1957. The 
declines reflect the completion of large projects begun in 1956 and 1957, years of 
an extraordinary capital goods boom. By 1958 the major work had been com- 
pleted on large projects such as the St. Lawrence Seaway, and work done in 1959 
represented a greater emphasis on a large number of smaller projects throughout 
all sectors of the economy. ‘There was a decided strengthening of private non- 
residential construction throughout 1959 and the fourth-quarter rate was 2 per 
cent above the year as a whole. Prices were about 23 per cent higher than in 
1958. 


Investment in machinery and equipment, which includes outlays both for 
the equipment of new plant and the modernization of existing plant, rose more 
than 9 per cent in 1959 to a level of $2,626 million. Prices of machinery and 
equipment were about 23 per cent above those of 1958 so that there was a 
significant gain in the volume of investment for the year. The peak in expendi- 
tures on machinery and equipment was reached at the beginning of 1957 and 
there had been a decline until the middle of 1958 when the current upswing 
began. Outlays in 1959 were the third highest on record, being exceeded only 
by the extraordinary years of 1956 and 1957. In the last half of 1959, expendi- 
tures on machinery and equipment were at a rate 17 per cent above the low 
point in 1958. 


The accumulation of inventories was a major source of expansion for the 
economy in 1959 and bore a more reasonable relationship to current sales than 
the excessive accumulation of some earlier periods. The buildup of inventories 
amounted to $300 million, in contrast to a decline of $435 million in 1958. This 
reversal increased demand for investment in inventories by $735 million or more 
than one-quarter of the increase in total demand. 


Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels decreased by $55 million 
in 1959; there had been a larger liquidation amounting to $112 million in 1958. 
In the latter year, the grain crop was below average and sales were met out of 
inventories; there had also been an unusually high level of exports of cattle to the 
United States. In 1959 total marketings were about the same as in the previous 
year, while the grain crop was larger and there was no repetition of the unusually 
high cattle sales abroad. 


All of the inventory accumulation occurred in the non-farm sectors. The 
liquidation in 1958 had come to a halt by the fourth quarter of 1958 when a 
slight accumulation took place. This was followed by a strong accumulation 
throughout the entire year 1959. For the year as a whole, the business inventory 
accumulation amounted to $355 million; stocks increased in the manufacturing, 
retail and wholesale sectors. In total, the percentage rise in inventory holdings 
was in line with the rate of increase in shipments and sales. 


Exports of goods and services set a record in 1959 and totalled $6.7 billion, 
5 per cent above 1958 and 4.6 per cent above the 1956 level. This increase 
reflected a strong pickup in foreign demand. While exports rose generally 
throughout the year, the fourth-quarter movement showed particular strength. 
Imports of goods and services rose in 1959 to $8.1 billion, 93 per cent above 1958 
and 4.5 per cent above the 1956 level. The upswing in imports began in the 
fourth quarter of 1958 and there was a gradual increase throughout 1959. The 
1959 total of imports was 43 per cent above the rate of the fourth quarter of 1958. 
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PERSONAL INCOME AND Its DISPOSITION 


Personal income in 1959 increased by 6.1 per cent over the preceding year 
and totalled $25,940 million*. Almost all components showed an increase. The gain 
over 1958 was fractionally less than that of national income, in contrast to the 
experience of the preceding two years. There were two main reasons for this 
difference in movement. Corporation profits rose more rapidly than did the 
other items in national income, as is typical of a period of upswing and, as noted, 
corporation profits are excluded from personal income. Transfer payments from 
government rose only 5 per cent in 1959 in contrast to sharp increases in the 
two previous years. In part, this movement reflected the decline in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments in 1959 as the level of unemployment declined con- 
siderably. The decline in unemployment insurance payments was more than 
offset by the increase in payments under the hospital insurance scheme; the 
scheme came into effect on July 1, 1958 and 1959 was the first full year of oper- 
ation. 

TABLE 3 


SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME 


ie Prelim. 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 


(Millions of dollars) 


1. Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income... 14, 890 15,996 16,434 Vl 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions 
to social insurance and government pension 


LUN Sy ere nee ete eek rte —532 —589 —614 — 664 
2. Military pay and allowances...................05. 424 476 491 496 
3. Net income received by farm operators from farm 
DPLCAUCHION Mey eee tes ce EL ae 1,430 1,002 1,197 1,116 
4. Net income of non-farm unincorporated business... 1,965 2,011 2,119 2,150 
5. Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons? 1,908 2,013 2,120 2,300 
6. Transfer payments to persons (excluding interest )— 
(a) from BOVOUNNOU Vc cect i a cpa tae sity 1,766 2,079 2,657 2,785 
(b) charitable contributions made by corpora- 
PLONG Scie tte cere ese chile NOAIOEM ete ces da 34 36 36 40 
7. Personal Income (1+2+3+41+546).............. 21,885 23,024 24,440 25,940 


1 Excludes undistributed profits of the Wheat Board and an inventory valuation adjustment on a 
calendar year basis for grain held by the Wheat Board. 


* Includes all government debt interest paid to persons. 


Personal direct tax payments increased by 16 per cent in 1959 reflecting a 
higher level of wages and salaries, slightly higher rates of taxation in the upper 
income brackets and a sharp rise in miscellaneous taxes, representing mainly the 
premiums paid under the hospital insurance scheme. Income tax collections 
amounted to $1,747 million in 1959, 12 per cent above the previous year. Succes- 
sion duties were up slightly at $130 million while payments of miscellaneous 
direct taxes almost doubled to $211 million. 


_ After deducting direct taxes from personal income, the residual, or personal 
disposable income, totalled $23,852 million, 5.3 per cent more than in 1958. 


* Personal income differs from national income in a number of ways although the components of these 
two totals are for the most part similar or identical. While national income is the total of the annual 
earnings of Canadian residents from the production of goods and services, personal income is the sum 
of the current receipts of income of persons, whether from production or from transfers. For example 
personal income includes all wages and salaries, but only that part of corporation profits which is actually 
received by Canadian persons as dividends. Personal income also includes transfer payments such ag 
family allowances, old age pensions, veterans’ benefits and charitable contributions of corporations 
although these are not payments for services and do not, therefore, form part of national income. } 
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Personal saving rose to $1,591 million and was 6.7 per cent of disposable income 


low 


in 1959 compared with the 7 


.l per cent achieved in 1958. 


This contrasts to an 


average savings ratio of 6.5 per cent over the ten-year period 1949-1958. Personal 
saving is represented by changes in the assets and liabilities of persons and 
would include, for example, changes in holdings of liquid assets, life insurance, 
outstanding consumer debt and mortgage debt and the value of changes in 


inventories of unincorporated business and farmers. 


TABLE 4 


DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 


1. Personal direct taxes— 


(a) income taxeS.........s.+0+- 
(b) succession duties..........-. 
(c) miscellaneous taxes.......-- 

Total direct taxes.... 


2. Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 


services— 


Goods— 


(a) non-durable.........-sse0 
(b) durable.......-seeeeeeereees 


Services 


3. Personal saving— 


(a) personal saving excluding farm inventories. . 


(b) change in farm inventories. . 


Total personal saving 


4. Personal Income (1+-2+3)...---. 


7 K Prelim. 

1956 | 1957 1958 1959 
(Millions of dollars) 

1,496 1,693 1,555 1,747 

146 126 126 130 

90 98 113 211 

1,732 1,917 1,794 2,088 

9,736 10,357 10,853 11,400 

2,431 2,431 2,500 2,658 

6, 666 7,176 7, 682 8, 203 

; 18, 833 19, 964 21,035 22,261 

1,079 1,295 1,690 1,658 

241 —152 —79 — 67 

on 1,320 1,143 1,611 1,591 

21,885 23,024 24,440 25,940 
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At the same time that consumers maintained their savings they also spent 
more on durable goods, non-durable goods and services. Outlays on consumer 
durable goods rose by more than 6 per cent. The largest increase, both in per- 
centage and in dollar terms, was in the purchase of new cars, which rose by 
almost 10 per cent. Purchases of household appliances and home furnishings 
also increased significantly during the year. Prices of durable goods rose by 14 
per cent in 1959-so that the gain in volume was of the order of 5 per cent. Pur- 
chases of non-durable goods, including clothing, food, tobacco and gasoline were 
up by 5 per cent. All of this increase in value represented a real gain since prices of 
non-durable goods were unchanged in 1959 over the preceding year. Outlays on 
services rose by about 7 per cent, continuing the long-run increase in this sector. 
Prices of services were 3 per cent higher than in 1958. 


SouRCcE AND DISPOSITION OF SAVING 


In 1959 there was a sharp increase in total saving over the preceding year. 
Saving totalled $5,895 million, 9 per cent above the level of 1958. Personal 
saving was maintained. Business saving increased while there was a smaller 
deficit (1.e., negative saving) for all levels of government so that governments as 
a whole drew less upon the saving of persons and businesses. In.1959 the deficit* 
of all governments combined was sharply down to $617 million from a level of 
$1,037 million in the preceding year. The decline in the total deficit was mostly 
accounted for by the federal government; the deficit of provincial and municipal 
governments was slightly lower than in 1958. 


TABLE 5 
SOURCES OF SAVING 


earls 1956 | 1957 1958 | ee 

(Millions of dollars) 
Personalisaving...... 2c neccresicicl ee aeeee ee ee ee 1,320 1,143 1,611 1,591 
Business gross saving—total...........--:+scsccceces 4,793 4,858 4,771 5, 080 
(a) Undistributed corporation profits?........ erst 870 852 957 
(b) Depreciation allowances................-. 3,642 3,994 3, 923 4,131 
(c) Adjustment on grain transactions?........ 20 —6 —4 —8 
aes valuationvadiushimentar se eeer nena —238 —71 —33 —120 
Adjusted government surplus (+) or deficit (—) 4.... 350 70 —1,037 —617 
Residual error of estimate’..............0cceeeceeees 141 71 98 —39 
Totale ho. chy: Meee kee Bee eee 6, 366 6,071 5,410 5,895 


1See Table 4. 

2 See Table 7. 

3 Accrued earnings arising out of operations of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
4See Table 9. 

5 See Tables 1 and 2. 


__ Business saving increased substantially in 1959 to $5,080 million and pro- 
vided the major part of total Canadian saving. Depreciation allowances, the 
largest item in the total, rose by $208 million to $4,131 million. Undistributed 
corporation profits increased from $852 million to $957 million as the sharp rise 
in corporation profits was only partly offset by higher dividend payments. 

* Government saving would be represented by the excess of revenue over expenditure for all three 


levels of government combined. Revenues are computed on an accrual basis, in accordance with national 
accounts convention and differ from revenues on a cash basis. 
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TABLE 6 
DISPOSITION OF SAVING 


_— 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | nb 
(Millions of dollars) 

Business gross fixed capital formation................ 6, 774 7,335 6,975 6,961 

Value of physical change in inventories............... 1,084 210 —435 300 
Surplus (+) or deficit (—) on current account with 

ePERRICON TSP hk sic. canta okie Maw ss bpuieds —1,350 —1,402 —1,031 —1,405 

MEIER, OTEOT 5.5 cSsleneinis Gir ais aA RR MCs swe ea eae —142 —72 —99 39 

OGAL.. scoraca eickin arate, lw a gh Reece nce 415 6,366 6,071 5,410 5,895 


1 Minor adjustments have been made to the figures appearing in Table 10. 
2 See Tables 1 and 2. 


In 1959 the deficit on international current account, on the national accounts 
basis, amounted to $1,405 million, up from the 1958 level and about the same 
asin 1957. The deficit on current account was matched by an inflow of foreign 
capital; the main items in this inflow were direct investment from abroad and 
new security transactions. The capital inflow served to supplement the flow 
of Canadian saving. 


TABLE 7 
CORPORATION PROFITS, TAXES AND DIVIDENDS 


nnn EEE 


= 1956 1957 | 1958 | Peetim, 


nn cea a eae EEE 


(Millions of dollars) 


Corporation profits before taxes including dividends 


paid to non-residents!.......--.+....-+0+5 3,345 3,027 2,930 3,326 

Deduct: corporation income tax liabilities. ... 1,413 1,326 1, 280 1,506 

Excess of tax liabilities over collections. 40 —225 —53 69 

ax GyISCULODS. « ore anie tse es ko winnie ere 1,373 1,551 1,333 1,437 

Corporation profits after taxeS.........+.+eeeere reese 1,932 1,701 1,650 1,820 
Deduct: dividends paid out?.........--++++ —801 —831 —798 —863 
Undistributed corporation profits’. .........+-+++++5+ 1,131 870 852 957 


i 


1 Includes depletion charges and is adjusted for losses, and for conversion to a calendar year basis. 
2 Includes charitable contributions made by corporations (See Table 3). 
3 See Table 5. 


INVESTMENT AND CapiTAL EXPENDITURE 


The value of capital investment increased slightly in 1959 after having 
declined the previous year from the extraordinary levels achieved in 1957. Private 
and public spending on capital goods totalled $8,411 million or 24.3 per cent of 
Gross National Expenditure. This ratio is lower than those achieved from 
1956 to 1958, but higher than all other postwar years. 


Trends in capital expenditure in the past three years have reflected in large 
part the completion of major large-scale resource projects and a greater emphasis 
on a wide variety of investment, including social capital. The enormous amounts of 
capital invested during the resource boom of 1955-1957 provided for an expansion 
of basic facilities in mining and basic manufacturing for some time in advance— 
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the “lumpy” nature of such investment implied a cessation of investment, once 
the facilities were in place, until the expansion of export and domestic markets 
was sufficient to induce additional investment. The completion of the Seaway, 
some major pipelines and power projects in 1958 explains the lower level of 
investment in the utilities and transportation sectors in 1959. This reduction 
was more than offset by the expansion in investment in primary industries, ser- 
vice industries, and social capital both public and private. Investment in manu- 
facturing, mining and housing was relatively unchanged from the year before. 
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In 1959 there was a considerable expansion in investment in farms and 
forests. The rise in farm investment was associated particularly with the acqui- 
sition of machinery which increases farm productivity and which has permitted 
farm production to remain at the high levels previously reached in the face of the 
continuing decline in the number of persons engaged in agriculture. Theincrease 
in forestry investment was related to the expansion in demand for wood products. 
In the past few years emphasis had been given to investment in the wood-using 
industries rather than woods operations. 


Capital expenditures in mining were almost unchanged from the level of 
the previous year and totalled $344 million. Outlays in manufacturing amounting 
to $1,074 million compared well with expenditures of $1,095 million in 1958. 
Both mining and manufacturing had declined sharply in 1958 from the boom 
levels of 1956 and 1957. 


Outlays in electric power, gas and water and in the transportation, storage 
and communications groups continued to decline from the 1957 peak. Expend- 
itures for these groups were 14 per cent below the levels of 1958 and 20 per cent 


Ree 1957, a measure of the extent to which basic undertakings had been com- 
pleted. 
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TABLE 8 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Prelim. 
— 1956 | 1957 1958 | 1959 
(Millions of dollars) 
RreUre GUO DENIS. «ccna a cama sche a aees nga e's 488 434 465 555 
Forestry PO i aC BER Cie ran 76 48 33 46 
Mining, quarrying Sha cl Walls. cucssewemtse ooo ees 542 606 342 344 
Manufacturing..........--- 1s cess eee eee eee seeeeeceees 1,394 1,479 1,095 1,074 
Electric power, gas and water works...............+- 769 947 845 799 
Transportation, storage and communications.......... 993 1,361 1,308 1,049 
Construction industry.............00sseeee eee e ener eee 200 158 157 183 
Trade, finance and commercial services............+- 611 690 705 759 
Institutions..........-- 00sec cee eect eee e seen neeeeees 402 454 514 531 
igen SoS oa ve tana be re eee ee a arias aig "5 1, 547 1,430 1,782 1,759 
Government departments... ose... nies csee reese. 1,012 1,110 1,118 1,312 
Total Capital Expenditure!....................- 8,034 8,717 8,364 8,411 
Total Capital Expenditure as a percentage of 
Gross National Expenditure..............+..- 26.3 27.4 25; 7 24.3 
Index of total Capital Expenditure in Constant 
Dogar, 6.234 cntessthele ae tee sae oe 100.0 104.0 97.8 95.7 


in a a Ee 


oh eae reconciliation with Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation in housing, plant and equipment 
in Table 2, see below. 


Prelim. 
1956 1957 1958 1959 

PRIVATE AND Pustic CaprraL ExpenpiTuRE—Table 8......... 8,034 8,717 8,364 8,411 
Depvuct: 

Provincial hospitals and schools, and municipal schools —222 —246 —247 —266 

Government housing excl. C.M.H.C. rental housing....... —21 —21 —-19 —16 

Direct government department outlays...........+.+-++++ —1,012 —1,110 -—1,118 -—1,812 

Obhert «sx cu sy ds taxces Oeanae tap a BR ete ere sriel wis agehh ots —5 —5 —5 —6 


App: +150 
Unallocated Adjustment?.............0cccenesesceesceeces —$—————S—————_— SO —————- SO 


Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation in Housing, Plant and 
Equipment—Table 2...........0- eee eee cece rere eeeeees 6,774 7,000 6,975 6,961 


EEE sat ee | = Eee Tne 


2 This figure represents an upward revision to data given in ‘Public and Private Investment in Canada, 
Outlook 1960’’, Department of Trade and Commerce, to take account of later available information. 


Capital outlays in the service and trade sectors increased from $705 million 
to $759 million reflecting the continued growth in these industries. Investments 
by institutions also increased by $17 million. 


The largest increase in capital spending was by government departments. 
There was a gain of $194 million over 1958. The gain was accounted for by 
higher provincial and municipal spending on capital facilities including roads, 
water services and sewers. 


Outlays on housing, private and public, were almost maintained at the 
record 1958 levels and amounted to $1,759 million. Housing, government depart- 
ments and institutional capital expenditures in 1959 were 43 per cent of total 
private and public investment compared with 41 per cent in 1958 and 34 per cent 
in 1957. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF ALL GOVERNMENTS 


The deficit on an accrual basis for all levels of government in 1958 was $1,037 
million and in 1959, $617 million.* The smaller deficit in 1959 reflects a growth 
in government revenues which more than offset the increases in expenditures over 
those in 1958. 


Almost all.of the reduction in the deficit in 1959 arose from the federal 
accounts; the deficits of provincial and municipal governments combined were only 
slightly reduced. Federal expenditures in 1959 increased by $258 million or 4 per 
cent. However, federal revenues registered an increase of $662 million, or 123 per 
cent, more than double the growth in expenditures. As a result, the deficit of the 
federal government declined from $803 million in 1958 to $399 million in 1959. 
In the case of provincial and municipal governments, the growth in expenditures 
amounted to $568 million, an increase of 13 per cent. Provincial and municipal 
revenues exceeded this increase slightly, rising by $584 million or 14 per cent. 
Thus, the deficit for these levels of government was $218 million in 1959 in 
contrast to $234 million in 1958. 


The 1959 expenditure on goods and services by all three levels of government 
was greater by $276 million than in 1958. The overall increase was composed of 
divergent movements at the various levels of government. While provincial and 
municipal expenditures in this category increased in 1959, federal outlays showed 
a decline due to the fall in defence expenditures. In 1959, defence expenditures 
declined by $101 million, or 6 per cent, following the decrease of $104 million in 
1958. As a result, defence outlays comprised 24 per cent of combined govern- 
ment expenditures on goods and services as compared with a proportion of 27 per 
cent in 1958. The decrease in defence spending was partially offset by an increase 
in federal civilian outlays of $70 million or 6 per cent. The expansion here was 
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* The following section discusses only those government transactions relevant to the National Accounts. 
Asa result, the figures used may not agree with those shown in other Public Accounts. Table 9 indicates 
the reconciliation between federal deficit or surplus for purposes of the National Accounts and the compara- 
ble figures appearing in the Public Accounts. In particular, federal corporate taxes have been adjusted to 
an accrual basis to make this item consistent with other components of the National Accounts. In 1958 
this adjustment decreased revenues by $53 million, and in 1959 increased revenues by $69 million. 
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considerably less than in 1958, when these expenditures increased by $226 million. 
At the 1959 level of $1,258 million, federal expenditures on goods and services for 
civilian purposes were approximately one-fifth of combined government expendi- 
tures in this category, about the same proportion as in 1958. For provincial and 
municipal governments, expenditures in 1959 on goods and services rose by $307 
million, or 9 per cent, to a level where their combined outlays comprised 56 per 
cent of the total at all levels of government for this purpose. While growth in 
the cost to governments of wages and salaries accounted for some of the in- 
creases for goods and services, a higher level of investment expenditures also 
contributed to the increase. 


While government expenditure on goods and services is the only government 
outlay included in the gross national expenditure account, it is necessary to dis- 
cuss other government expenditures in order to arrive at the figure for govern- 
ment surplus or deficit appearing in the saving and investment account. Total 
expenditures at all levels of government combined were $11,230 million in 1959, 
an increase of $826 million, or 8 per cent, over 1958. The expenditure on goods 
and services made up 57 per cent of the 1959 total, a proportion slightly below 
that of 1958. Transfer payments to persons, interest on the public debt, subsidies 
and transfers to other levels of government accounted for the remainder of total 
government outlays. Expenditure on transfer payments to persons was much 
the largest of these four items, comprising in 1959, 25 per cent of all government 
expenditures, roughly the same proportion as in 1958. 


There was a continuation during 1959 of the postwar trend towards increased 
expenditures on government transfer payments to persons. Taking all levels of 
government combined, the increase in 1959 was considerably less than in 1958 
when these payments rose rapidly. In the federal sector in 1959 there was a 
decline of $109 million, or 6 per cent, from the level of 1958. There were diverging 
trends within this total movement. Family allowance and old age pension pay- 
ments increased moderately due to a larger number of eligible recipients. These 
increases were offset by a substantial decline in outlays from the unemployment 
insurance fund as unemployment levels dropped in 1959. In addition, miscella- 
neous transfer payments declined by comparison with 1958 when a special 
acreage payment was made to western grain farmers. There was an increase in 
payments on the public debt. At the provincial and municipal levels the growth 
in transfer payments was substantial. Payments at these levels rose by $237 
million, or 32 per cent, largely due to increased payments under provincial hospital 
insurance plans. The calendar year 1959 was the first full year of operation of 
the federal-provincial hospital insurance arrangements and the first year when 
the majority of provinces participated. 


Federal subsidies rose by $49 million in 1959, due almost entirely to the 
increased cost of the agricultural stabilization program. In the case of federal 
transfers to other levels of government, 1959 saw a further substantial increase 
in these payments. In 1958, transfers to provincial and municipal governments 
had increased by $146 million or 28 per cent. The 1959 increase exceeded this, 
the transfers in 1959 being greater by $215 million, or 32 per cent, than in 1958. 
While increased tax rental payments to the provinces accounted for some of this 
growth, the major portion was due to the effect of the first full year’s operation 
of the federal-provincial agreements on hospital insurance. 


Total revenues of all levels of government showed increases in 1959 as 
compared with 1958. Approximately two-thirds of the increase in the yield from 
direct personal taxes was accounted for by the rise of $183 million, or 12 per cent, 
in the revenues from federal personal income taxes. This growth was due to 
increased personal income and the slightly higher federal tax rates introduced 
for the last half of 1959 on upper income brackets. At the provincial and munic- 
ipal level, the most significant increase was 1n the revenue from miscellaneous 
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TABLE 9 
GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS RELATED TO THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


1956 | 1957 1958 | Prelim. 


1959 
(Millions of dollars) 
GOVERNMENT ReveNuUE— 
Direct; Daxes— Persons; eee ee ee ieee 1,917 1,794 2,088 
Income— 
Redorali cscs arate «cc ee ee ee 1,461 1,652 1,509 1,692 
Provincial ands Municipals pene eee ee ern mol 41 46 55 
Succession Duties— 
Bederalleii wach, 24. Se: ot eek AS een 88 69 70 76 
PRO WAN CIGUN bets teepan acai reretteee Mae Ore 58 57 56 54 
Miscellaneous— 
Hedersltiya ation) eRe Oe See Sete 1 2 2 2 
Provinciallande Municipal sasas.04 eaen roe ok 89 96 111 209 
Direct Taxes—Corporations.......-.......secee00-. 1,413 1,326 1, 280 1,506 
Income— 
Bederaly tees iat. eect eee 1,334 1,120 1,047 1, 248 
Provincial ds: coed. Geek at eee ea he tae 79 206 233 258 
Other Direct Taxes— 
Witholding taxes—Federal..................... 69 83 48 72 
Indirect: Varese rnc. cetee ae. tare ie eee ee 8,759 3, 964 4,022 4,410 
Hederal sce ay ertkon st pede. << on ee Revie eee 1,972 1,990 1,912 PABA 
Provincialeand Municipales esate anes ip AsV 1,974 2,110 2,279 
Investment ln comernniacte tw: hee eee ee 834 865 943 992 
Bederal jen nere Bc. eke ae ee Se 2 296 276 319 326 
Enovineial-andsiMiunicipalian seaeae enna) een 538 589 624 666 
Employer and Employee Contributions to Social 
Insurance and Government Pension Funds........ 532 589 614 664 
MeMeral dice tc sey outed Ne RE 357 384 391 413 
Provincialiand (Municipal ayaee stan eh eee 175 205 223 251 
Transfers from Other Governments— 
lelgonauxeralltynal Minitohallya cc nobonanaceccss se 485 520 666 881 
POLAR IRCEOM NG re. 5 cid cetcri ec eee eee ce ee Oe 8,824 9,264 9,367 10,613 
Federal. CEN Te pie ee ao nCoob Ino bd nab Ao Hest Ane 5,578 5,576 5,298 5,960 
Provincial and Municipal....................... 3,246 3, 688 4,069 4,653 
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TABLE 9—Concluded 
GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS RELATED TO THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


seep maa cea tte ETE AL 
a 


1958 | Prelim. 


mae 1956 | 1957 


1959 
(Millions of dollars) 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE— 
CAUSA GARCL CSOT LINE «onc dc ko ae as a ane aisle a: le ns 5,386 5, 738 6,161 6,437 
Federal— 
ERT Ae sg BS 5 wc wisi & ncaa tune Si Ca Rte cee 1,802 1,765 1,661 1,560 
Non-defence...........sssceeesecsecserecenecens 881 962 1,188 1,258 
Provincial and Municipal. ........0..cceseeeccees 2,703 3,011 3,312 3,619 
Transfer Payments to Persons... <..2..scccsecccses 1,766 2,079 2,657 2,785 
Federal. .....0..scsescsccsscccccecsceesessones 1,224 1,463 1,910 1,801 
Provincial and Municipal. ...........s.sseeeee- 542 616 747 984 
Interest on Publis Dent.) onchcs sees ceases sae 5s ee 714 741 781 937 
Tsdloraks £24 , Vedasiiey ate her ae eawas e 524 519 544 678 
Provincial and Municipal................2.000- 190 222 237 259 
Subateline ns occ veh ee no baie nistiniae tes s Ries steus 123 116 139 190 
Federals Paci See See a tet vias 38 Saks 118 108 132 181 
Provincial and Municipal.............--s+-eee 5 8 if 9 
Transfers to Other Governments— 

Federal: tee eee. Shea teienc enn ec ase we 485 520 666 881 
Total Eexpenditimets ns tienes sane ered st pice de stldese sine 8,474 9,194 10,404 11, 230 
Federal Sai) GRA Aes. SOT TA = 5, 034 5,337 6,101 6,359 
Provincial and Municipal................+000+- 3,440 3,857 4,303 4,871 
Deficit (—) or Surplus (--).............scessseeee 350 70 —1,037 —617 
Federal su Sie at x5 iss acer ole eb WESs Ree om 544 239 —803 —399 
Provincial and Municipal. .............eseeees- —194 —169 —234 —218 

Total Expenditure minus deficit or plus 
BUN PIS a) ce erect aes oe aa ner ye sms nett 8,824 9,264 9,367 10,613 
Froderssl 2255 wee lee se ema ee RIA Oe 5,578 5,576 5, 298 5,960 
Provincial and Municipal..............0.-+ee8: 3,246 3,688 4,069 4,653 
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1 Reconciliation with Public Accounts Surplus or Deficit shown below. 


Prelim. 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
(Millions of dollars) 
Federal Government calendar year surplus or deficit 
for national accounts purposes..........-...+++5 544 239 —803 —399 
Adjustments: 
Difference between calendar and fiscal year........ —305 73 409 —34 
Difference between corporation tax accruals and 
government receipts. ......... cscs eee e errr eeeeeee —40 225 53 —69 
Revenue items Ontiitted.. . & .sesulse eee nae pres visiv ae «9 37 68 22 23 
Reserves, write-offs and similar items omitted 
from expenditure. .......seeeeee cee eee ev eereerers —118 —247 —219 —253 
Shipment of military equipment to NATO countries 
less replacement.........-+eeereeeeeererererenecs 22 32 188 36 
Extra-budgetary funds for pensions and social in- 
aurance! (net). sia ds. eda bene enh wel bumlerd po ena ope —157 —72 249 41 
Adjustment to place debt interest on a “due date’”’ 
a ee err rn rer rei 8 —12 —24 —55 
Other adjustments. ........-.-+-seeeeee cree eeeeeeee —24 —48 87 101 
Federal surplus for fiscal year as per public accounts —33 258 —38 —609 
(1955-56) (1956-57) (1957-58) (1958-59) 
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taxes where yields rose by $98 million. The growth in revenues from the direct 
taxes used by the provinces to cover their share of hospital insurance costs 
contributed almost all of this increase. 


Federal revenues from corporate income taxes (on the National Accounts 
accrual basis) increased sharply in 1959, reversing the sharp drop in revenues 
from this source in 1958. Rising corporate income, as well as increased tax rates, 
resulted in an increase of $201 million, or 19 per cent, in 1959 in corporate tax 
revenues. Ior the governments of Ontario and Quebec, the receipts from the 
corporate taxes levied in these provinces continued to grow in 1959 showing an 
increase of $25 million. This expansion was not as great as during 1958 when 
application of the Ontario tax for the first full year was the main factor contribut- 
ing to increased revenues. 


For all levels of government combined, receipts from indirect taxes rose by 
$388 million or nearly 10 per cent. The federal share of this increase was $219 
million. While growing economic activity contributed to this increase, the higher 
sales tax rate in 1959 was also a factor. In addition, increased receipts from 
customs duties resulted from the greater volume of imports during 1959. Provin- 
cial and municipal revenues from indirect taxes showed a growth of $169 million 
or 8 per cent. Asin 1958, the component mainly responsible for this increase was 
the revenue from municipal taxes on real and personal property. Provincial 
collections from the gasoline tax and retail sales taxes rose by moderate amounts 
in 1959. 


Investment income for all levels of government includes three main com- 
ponents; interest on government-held public funds, interest on loans and advances 
and the net profits of government business enterprises. At the combined provin- 
cial and municipal levels, this income increased by $42 million, or 7 per cent, 
in 1959 as compared with a rise of $35 million, or 6 per cent, in 1958. In the federal 
sector investment income in total was relatively stable, showing an increase 
of $7 million, or 2 per cent, in 1959. The moderate increase in 1959 resulted from 
a rise in receipts from federal government loans and investments offset partially 
by a small decrease in the combined trading profits of government business 
enterprises. 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


Canada’s international transactions for the year 1959 reflected the expansion 
in economic activity at home and abroad which began late in 1958. Merchandise 
exports rose by more than 5 per cent after relative stability for the years 1957 
and 1958. For the year 1959, merchandise imports increased by 9 per cent 
over the preceding year; following a two-year decline this increase did not 
quite bring imports to the 1956 level. The merchandise trade deficit increased 
to $386 million, more than double the deficit incurred in 1958 but well below the 
deficits of 1956 and 1957. At the same time, the deficit on non-merchandise 
transactions rose from $915 million in 1958 to $1,074 million in 1959. As a 
result, the total current account deficit amounted to $1,460 million in 1959 com- 
pared with $1,085 million in 1958, $375 million higher than 1958 and shightly 
above the 1957 figure. 


The average level of prices for commodity exports was moderately higher 
while that of commodity imports was slightly lower. Consequently, the terms 
of trade, that is the ratio of export prices to import prices, moved in Canada’s 
favour in 1959. 


_ The trade results for the year as a whole obscure an interesting development 
which occurred in the latter part of the year. Ona seasonally adjusted basis, 
merchandise imports began to rise strongly in the fourth quarter of 1958. The 
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TABLE 10 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS: CURRENT ACCOUNT 


ae eee ee Bet |, 9 eee eee See ee 


1958 | Prelim. 


ss 1956 | 1957 


1959 
7 (Millions of dollars) 

Current Receipts—. : sdielel 3 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)!................. 4,837 4,909 4,890 5,152 
Gold available for export. .........ccccecececcses 150 147 160 147 
MEAVEL CIPCACIOUTES 6 J. icccewiot aie cet vs avaies 337 363 349 397 
Interest and CIVUIONGS wren sbetets sma schensanscan 142 154 166 170 
Freight SE SAID GIES. ao aur ote sk cots as ve wolv 457 445 401 411 

»Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.............. 99 124 91 100 
SOLTOR CUTTONMU POSSI eos ncy.2is cow ce us a: a5 Sis vn one 442 |" ~ 388 366 380 
Total Current Receipts?............... 6,464 6,530 6,423 6,757 
CurRENT PayMENTS— 
q Merchandise imports (adjusted)................. 5, 565 5,488 5,060 5,538 
EREPAVGUGXPENGIUULCS s+ dues crs col ce reek re oe ce tee 498 525 542 589 
Maserast Gnd dividends 26. scjoc conse cesicewedeus 523 587 586 656 
OSHS GHC ENIPPINE «2... vcn cs cays vd coh y since visas 502 515 460 506 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds................ 115 157 145 - 155 
PGhaT current PAY MENES. ...c.ccesevcacewvces rene 627 682 715 773 
2 Total Current Payments?: ............ 7,830 7,954 7,508 8,217 

Balance on Merchandise Trade................+.005- —728 —579 —170 —386 

Balance on other Transactions..............00eeeeee —638 —845 —915 —1,074 

CErPent A ccoult- Balan esse vier ewe vteresrewnesvehe —1,366 —1,424 —1,085. —1,460 


1 Aid to NATO‘countries under Defence Appropriation Act has been excluded. 
2 See footnote 3 to table 2. 


Estimatep GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION oF THE NET BALANCE ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 


a 
—————————— 


Prelim. 
—_— 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Bet Canada and— 

i United States. i LO Ree ER nds Eh MOM is cts Saale ois, 3 318 en —1,639 —1, 568 —1,134 —1, 236 
MEGA! BIR OU OM apse ac dbo oboe 8 oleae ws ot bin leieheialeld « +252 +138 +108 +52 
Rest of the Sterling Area +48 +9 +65 +12 
CABG WOMMGTICB.$.c500 secre» +17 +21 +13 —149 
Chelsea OOM ETIOR. 6 ie oe ooike Sb bile cits wie wa oben obte —44 —24 —137 —139 

PAE CCOTLTILEPIOS «so osc soe eee ioe Reo —1,366 —1,424 —1,085 —1,460 
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upward trend continued until the third quarter of 1959 and was replaced by a 
decline in the fourth quarter. By contrast, merchandise exports, seasonally 
adjusted, showed minor irregular gains until the fourth quarter of 1959 when 
they increased sharply and were running 12 per cent above the first-quarter rate 
and 7 per cent higher than the average for the year as a whole. There was a sharp 
increase in exports to overseas countries as well as a substantial rise in sales to 
the United States. As a result of the fourth-quarter trend, the trade deficit 
narrowed in the final months of 1959 and the overall current account deficit, 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates, declined to about $1.3 billion. 


The value of merchandise exports in 1959 amounted to $5,152 million com- 
pared with $4,890 million in the previous year. The increase in exports was 
widespread and the most significant gains occurred in exports of iron-ore, primary 
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and semi-finished steel, uranium, forest products, copper, asbestos and farm 
implements and machinery. The largest declines took place in exports of aircraft, 
beef cattle and meat; in 1958 these items had shown large increases because of 
special circumstances. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
6 


1949 1950 195} 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


The value of merchandise imports rose from $5,060 million in 1958 to $5,538 
million in 1959. The increase in imports was also widespread. There was a 
large increase in importations of automobiles, trucks and parts and substantial 
increases in purchases of farm and other machinery, electrical equipment and 
iron and steel products. Declines, where they occurred, were moderate. 


There were some important changes in Canada’s pattern of trade in 1959. 
Exports to the United States increased by 10 per cent while imports from that 
country rose by 8 per cent. Sales to the United Kingdom rose by about 2 per 
cent and exports to other Commonwealth countries fell by 3 per cent. On the 
other hand, purchases from the Commonwealth, including the United Kingdom, 
increased by 12 per cent. The value of merchandise exports to continental 
OKEC countries and their dependencies declined by over 13 per cent while 
imports of goods from this source rose by 22 per cent. The decline in exports to 
this group was largely due to large non-recurring sales of military aircraft to 
European NATO countries in 1958. Sales to all other countries increased by 9 
per cent while imports rose by 7 per cent. 


The result of these developments was a slight decline in 1959 in our trade 
deficit with the United States while our trade surplus with all other countries 
was reduced by more than 60 per cent. The proportion of imports originating in 
the United States fell from 67.9 per cent in 1958 to 67.0 per cent in 1959. The 
proportion of purchases made in the Commonwealth rose slightly while those 
from OKEC countries increased to 7.6 per cent compared with 6.8 per cent in the 
previous year. While the proportion of total exports to the United States in- 
creased for 1959 as a whole to 62.0 per cent from 59.5 per cent in 1958, this move- 
ment was reversed during the latter part of the year when the sharp increase in 
exports to overseas countries took place. 
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The reduction in the trade surplus with overseas countries was the major 
factor in the emergence in 1959 of a current account deficit with those countries. 
Within the total, a small current account surplus with the United Kingdom and 


other Commonwealth countries was more than offset by a greatly enlarged 
deficit with all other countries. 


Canada’s surplus with overseas countries began to decline in 1953. This 
was the result of a decline in the trade surplus on the one hand and a growth in 
the deficit on non-merchandise transactions on the other. To a large extent, this 
trend was a reflection of the recovery and subsequent expansion in production in 
western Europe and the greater participation of other overseas countries in worid 
multilateral trade. At the same time, currency and trade restrictions which, 
until recently, were widespread had a limiting effect on purchases of Canadian 
goods. The increase in the deficit on non-merchandise account reflected growing 
expenditures on travel, freight and shipping and the servicing of foreign invest- 
ment. 


BALANCE ON NON MERCHANDISE TRANSACTIONS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1400 NET PAYMENTS ON NON MERCHANDISE TRANSACTIONS 1400 
1200 1200 
1000 1000 
800 te 800 
600 , INTEREST ANDO DIVIDENDS 600 
400 iE 400 
200 TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 200 
: R224" INHERITANCES AND MIGRANTS FUNDS 
FREIGHT AND SHIPPING ° 
g GOLD PRODUCTION 
AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT 
200 200 


NET RECEIPTS ON NON MERCHANDISE TRANSACTIONS 


1952 1953 1954 i955 1956 1957 i958 1959 


The increase of $159 million in Canada’s deficit on non-merchandise transac- 
tions in 1959 was the result of a 9 per cent increase in Canadian payments and a 
5 per cent increase in receipts. Payments for interest and dividends, freight and 
shipping, and for miscellaneous 1tems were the largest elements in the increase 1n 
the deficit. A lower level of gold sales was an additional factor. The balance 
on travel and the inheritances and immigrants-emigrants funds component 
showed little change since the increase in receipts matched the increase in pay- 
ments. 

Canada’s balance on merchandise trade has usually fluctuated sharply in 
response to changes in demand at home and abroad. By contrast, the traditional 
deficit on non-merchandise transactions has grown continuously since 1953. 
With the exception of gold sales, every component of the non-merchandise 
account has contributed to the growing deficit, since in every case the increase in 
payments exceeded the increase in receipts. — To a large extent the increase in 
the deficit is a reflection of the rapid economic growth in western industrialized 
countries. The strong world market for raw materials fostered rapid Canadian 
resource development and substantial imports of investment goods and capital. 
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The import of capital led to a rising volume of interest payments to non-residents 
and, where past investment has proven profitable in terms of increased production 
and exports, to an increasing level of dividend payments. Accompanying the 
inflow of capital has been an inflow of technical “‘now-how”’ and this has resulted 
in a variety of payments abroad for business services, including patents, royalties 
and similar items. The growth in imports carried with it a higher level of freight 
and shipping and other business charges. In addition, a rising standard of 
living greatly increased spending by Canadians on travel abroad. Further, 
Canada’s contributions to underdeveloped countries have increased. 


The net inflow of long-term capital into Canada in 1959 was slightly larger 
than in 1958. These net long-term inflows of capital in the form of direct invest- 
ment, security transactions and official transactions, were equivalent to about 
70 per cent of the 1959 deficit on current account compared with more than 90 
per cent of the smaller 1958 deficit. 


Net direct investment in Canada, after declining in 1957 and 1958, rose in 
1959. Compared with 1958 direct investment in Canada was higher by $80 
million while Canadians increased the level of their direct investments abroad by 
$12 million. ‘The net capital import through international security transactions 
amounted to $627 million compared with $610 million in 1958. Proceeds from 
new Canadian issues of bonds and stocks to non-residents declined for the third 
successive year but remained the largest single source of external capital. Net 
sales abroad of outstanding Canadian issues increased by $120 million while 
there was a net outflow of $21 million from transactions in foreign securities. At 
the same time, redemptions of foreign-held Canadian securities were $64 million 
higher than in 1958. There was a net inflow of $44 million from official transac- 
tions in. 1959. 


There was a substantial increase in all other net capital movements, mainly 
of a short-term character. In 1959 these amounted to $349 million compared 
with $182 million in 1958. Movements in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners 


TABLE 11 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS: CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


shee 1956 | 1957 1958 | Uo ete 
(Millions of dollars) 
Directinvestment in Canada rac. seen ean eee einees +583 +514 +420 +500 
Direct investmentiabroad teaceccsoctie« asides stsietele si hls —104 —68 —48 —60 
Canadian securities— 

Trade in GULSTANCINMASSUCS ine emieiin earls steve etic +199 +92 +88 +208 

New i888... .seeccresereecoennene rece ccecween. +667 +798 +677 +662 

MRE UITETHENUB a cscnrica coe erste sco ncebiart wiess wis ioisrerey Sie —141 —133 —158 —222 

HOTEL ET SE CULIDIES Users eestor skater sea tetetets a ster islets ateeeetanlste aise +2 +6 +3 —21 

Toans by; Gov't of Canada— Drawings. ae sect occ (see ne teemaa ell cei eeeos —34 —1 

IREDAYINEMUSH yess eheuies +69 +50 +64 +34 

Subscriptions to IMF, IFC in Gold and U-S. dollars. ATs § caer Res Wg a oe eae —59 

Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners................. —24 —35 +106 +13 
Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange (increase, 

ad) ae ce ee tela nem or eee rete ee Sica chee tere ee ee —33 +105 —109 +70 

Otheriesnital movements: -e-ctacneiasak animes oc werden +152 +95 +76 +336 


Net capital movement financing current account 
WalaMces L605 ee Hats Meee AR A oor do tte eee ee 1,366 +1,424 +1,085 +1,460 
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added $13 million to the capital inflow for the year as a whole but there were 
significant variations in this category during the year. In the period January 
to August, non-residents added nearly $90 million to their holdings of Canadian 
treasury bills because Canadian yields were sufficiently higher than those in 
the United States to allow for the cost of exchange protection through forward 
transactions. The differential narrowed somewhat in the latter part of August 
and the employment of United States funds in Canadian treasury bills became 
less attractive. By the end of December, non-resident holdings of Canadian 
treasury issues were only slightly above the value held a year earlier. 


The balance in the miscellaneous group showed a net inflow of $336 million 
in 1959 compared with $76 million in 1958. This group includes, among other 
things, short-term commercial payables and receivables, miscellaneous borrowings 
by Canadians and private Canadian holdings of foreign exchange. 


At December 31, 1959, Canada’s official exchange reserves, expressed 
in United States dollars, amounted to $1,869 million compared with $1,939 
million at the end of 1958. The decrease largely reflects Canada’s increased 
subscription to the International Monetary Fund which, though it can be regarded 
as a secondary reserve, reduced our official reserves by $62.5 million. 


TABLE 12 


CANADA’S OFFICIAL HOLDINGS OF GOLD AND U.S. DOLLARS 
AS AT DECEMBER 31 


(Millions of U.S. Dollars) 


—— ‘1956 1957 1958 1959 
Exchange Fund Account and Bank of Canada— 
Gold J. foes Te eee Tareas rote wank eis 1510333 1,100.3 1,078.1 959.6 
U.S. Dollars see oe ee ee a ee eee 798.0 697.5 800.0 879.4 
Other Government of Canada Accounts.............. 34.9 30.5 61.0 30.2 
Total Gold and U.S. Dollars............... 1,936.2 1,828.3 1,939.1 1,869.2 


Geographically, about 80 per cent of the net total capital inflow in long- 
term forms in 1959 came, as in the previous year, from the United States. Net 
long-term investment funds originating in the United Kingdom represented 
10 per cent, about one-third lower than in 1958. A considerable part of this 
change reflected unusually large outflows from Canada for direct investment in 
the United Kingdom. The completion in 1958 of repayments by the United 
Kingdom on the 1942 loan was also an important factor. Net inflows originating 


in all other countries rose sharply. Direct and portfolio investments from this 
source increased and in 1959 there were no substantial outflows in the form of 


intergovernmental loans matching those made by Canada in 1958. 


The exchange value of the Canadian dollar which had been rising, almost 
without interruption, since September, 1958, showed some decline in the final 
months of 1959. The average rate of exchange for the United States dollar, 
in terms of the Canadian dollar, reached a low for the year of 94.77 in October, 
1959. This was followed by a slight decline in the value of the Canadian dollar 
and for December, 1959, the rate for the United States dollar was 95.12 compared 
with 96.46 for December, 1958. For 1959 as a whole, the average noon rate was 
95.90 compared with 97.06 in 1958. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


There was a significant improvement in the demand for labour in 1959. 
There were more persons employed in each month of 1959 than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1958. In 1959, for the first time since 1956, the increase in employ- 
ment exceeded the growth of the labour force, and unemployment declined. 


For 1959.as a whole, the average number of persons with jobs rose by 156,000 
or 2.7 per cent. This is in contrast to the fractional decline which occurred in 
1958. At the same time it is estimated that on balance 101,000 persons entered 
the labour market in 1959, an increase of 1.6 per cent compared with the expan- 
sions of 2.1 per cent in 1958 and more than 3 per cent in both 1956 and 1957. 
The moderate size of the increase in the labour force was a reflection of the lower 
level of immigration in 1959 as well as relative stability in labour force partici- 
pation rates. 


The shift from rural to urban occupations which has been evident through- 
out the postwar period continued in 1959, though at a somewhat lower rate than 
in previous years. It is estimated that some 22,000 persons left the agricultural 
labour force in 1959 compared with 26,000 in 1958, 30,000 in 1957 and 44,000 in - 
1956. 

THE LABOUR FORCE” 
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Since 1946, the agricultural labour force as well as agricultural employment 
has declined about 40 per cent. Within this total, employers and ‘‘own account” 
workers declined by one-third while the number of unpaid family workers was 
nearly two-thirds lower. The number of paid farm workers has shown a decrease 
of “teeta since 1946, although in 1959 their numbers increased by 12,000 
over : 


The number of persons with jobs in non-agricultural occupations rose in 1959 
by 176,000 persons. The growth of 33 per cent in non-agricultural employment 
in 1959 compares with a rise of 8,000 persons, a fractional increase, in the previous 
year. On a seasonally adjusted basis, non-agricultural employment reached a 
peak in September, 1957, and subsequently declined by 1.4 per cent to a low in 
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February, 1958. This was followed by irregular gains and by August, 1959, non- 
agricultural employment had exceeded the previous peak by nearly 4 per cent. 
In the fourth quarter of 1959 non-agricultural employment levelled out. This 
stability was, in part, a reflection of the indirect effects of the strike of forestry 
workers in British Columbia in the third quarter of the year and the lengthy 
strike of the steel workers in the United States. 


TABLE 13 


THE CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 
(Thousands of Persons) 


Prelim. 
— 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Civilian labour Fore 2.2 hk ee 5, 782 6, 003 6,127 6, 228 

Malay 8.5.0 2. Moa ae tee Re ok. Seager 4,436 4,570 4,634 4,679 

Fomiale...i5.2ossuesscen ne ee ee 1,346 1,433 1,493 1, 549 

Non: A priate ees ard 5 A Bo ls rte 5,001 be252 5,402 5,020 

Agricultural 0 cue Sea ees ee ee 781 751 725 703 

Persons without jobs seeking work............... 180 257 405 350 

Pérsons with’ iobss 90074 ees 458. Ho 5, 602 5, 746 53.722 5,878 

In Non-Agricultural Industries............... 4,826 5, 002 5,010 5,186 

Paid Worsers sees ee te. et cee 4,303 4,460 4,481 4,637 
Employers, own account workers and 

unpaid family workers................. ' 523 542 529 549 

In Agriculture........ Peeves ote sche tae bee 776 744 a2 693 

Paid Workers: oo ated ek Uacracm heh ee ote 102 96 97 109 

Employers, own account workers and 
unpaid family workers............... 674 648 615 584 


On a year-over-year comparison, increases in employment opportunities 
were general in all regions and most industrial divisions in 1959. In the previous 
year, the commodity-producing industries had registered substantial declines and 
increases were limited to the service sector. Despite the improvement in output 
in the goods-producing industries, the greatest gains in employment in 1959 were 
again concentrated in the service industries. Community services, notably 
education, health and government, and trade accounted for nearly three-quarters 
of the increase in non-farm employment. Manufacturing provided about one- 
fifth of the new job opportunities in 1959. 


The average number of persons without jobs and seeking work in 1959 
amounted to 350,000 or 55,000 fewer persons than in the previous year. As a 
proportion of the labour force this was 5.6 per cent compared with a postwar high 
of 6.6 per cent in 1958. 


Total labour income increased in 1959 by 7.8 per cent compared with 2.7 
per cent in 1958. Higher rates of pay and increases in the numbers of hours 
worked per week as well as increased job opportunities contributed to the rise 
in salaries and wages. In 1958, the number of paid workers did not show much 
change from the level of the previous year and the moderate increase in total 
labour income resulted in a gain of $79 in average annual earnings per paid 
worker. In 1959, the number of paid workers grew by 168,000. Nevertheless, 
the very much greater increase in labour income led to a $143 gain in per capita 
income, an increase of 4 per cent. In manufacturing, average hourly earnings rose 
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by 3.6 per cent compared with 3.1 per cent in 1958 while average hours worked 
per week rose by about one per cent compared with a small decline in the previous 
year. In the light of the minimal rise in the cost of living in 1959, most of the 
increase in per capita earnings represented real income gains whereas in 1958 
the moderate increase in per capita earnings was more than offset by higher 
prices. 


In 1959 all the major industrial groups shared in the increase in total salary 
and wage payments. In the service sector, in line with employment opportunities, 
the growth in labour income was more pronounced than in the goods-producing 
industries as a whole. Wages and salaries paid out in trade, public utilities, 
transportation, storage and communication, governments, finance and related 
groups rose by 9 per cent in 1959 compared with a gain of 6 per cent in 1958. 
Earnings in agriculture increased by nearly 10 per cent while those for construc- 
tion rose by 9 per cent. Total wages and salaries in manufacturing and forestry 
increased by 6 per cent while those for mining rose by 5 per cent. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Financial conditions in Canada in 1959 reflected the growing demand for 
funds which naturally accompanies economic expansion and recovery. They 
also reflected a number of other influences of a more deep-seated nature which 
were at work both at home and abroad. Interest rates and bond yields were 
higher in 1959 than in 1958 and there were important movements during the 
course of the year. 


TABLE 14 


YIELDS ON GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Government Securities 3 Month Paik 
Selected Issues Treasury Bills* ank Rate 


Canada U.S. Spread!|Canada U.S. Spread2/Canada U.S. Spread|/Canada U.S. 


1956— 
Mitohisva siti ols SAtues oe Edin OB MOes 00° 240°) 2.64 “O.17 © 47541 99.78" 1 B50 
Inthe tas eee Se Aneteas Bieriena Oouun oe. ne.4011.2 08. | 144. | 2:50 2.54. ~.02 | -2.00° 72.75 
September........ Giese ot es hrm ee ees 27 461) | 63.16 299.17 | S.9e) 3cO0 
December......... B10 "s.30  ubr |es-G6 3.48 150 | 3.67 3.22 145 1) 3.99 300 
1957— 
March........-...- 3.92 3.30 .62 | 4.15 3.27 .88 | 3.70 3.03 .67 | 3.95 3.00 
TW Sea: others. 4.17 3.61 .56 | 4.56 3.89 .67 | 3.81 3.23 (58 | 4:06 3.00 
September........ 4.31 3.65  .66 | 4.66 3.82 .84 | 3.80 3.54 196 | 4105 3°50 
December......... 3.80 3.24 .56 | 3.66 2.99 .67 | 3.60 2.75 85 | 3.88 3.00 
1958— i 
atchdeasGit vit 3.98 3.22 .71 | 3.59 2.77  .82 | 2.27 1.19 1.08 | 9 
CE eel S40 Fe Glo Sns 2.68 65. | 1.72 1.01. .71| 4 97 ri 
September........ A ips. Wreemecs SIS SAO 798 .| 2.97.25 .— 24 | Yo B9m 9 '00 
December.........| 4.42 3.83 .59 | 4.48 3.94 154 | 3.49 2.69 80 | 3:74 2/50 
oe 
PS ee Oe 4.72 3.95 .77 | 4.75 3.92 .83 | 4.30 2.77. 1.53 | 4 
Tine ee Gee DN een) 4.88" 448° 50 || B01 8.16 185 536 3 50 
September........ 5.30 4.12 1.18 | 5.30 4.65 .65 | 5.50 419 1.31 | 5.75 4°00 
December......... 5.30 4.41 .89 | 5.37 4.90 .47 | 5.12 4.52 (60 | 5:37 4.00 
eee ee eee te 


1 Canada 34% Oct. 1/79. U.S. 33% June 15/78-83. Last Wednesday of month. 
> Canada 2¢% June 15/67-68. U.S. 23% Dec. 15/63-68. Last Wednesday of month. 
8 Average tender on Thursday following the last Wednesday of month. 
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There were marked changes in the pattern and distribution of borrowings: 
total bond offerings were less than in 1958; the federal government deficit was 
reduced substantially and there was greater government reliance on short- 
term borrowing; corporation borrowing on the long-term market was relatively 
steady as a result of a lower level of fixed investment and a higher level of retained 
earnings. At the same time there was a sharp rise in borrowings from the banks. 
The increasing tempo in general economic activity and a substantial rise in 
inventory holdings led to greater demands by business for chartered bank funds. 
Bank lending to individuals also increased rapidly. With total bank assets 
almost unchanged during the year, the banks sold off a considerable amount of 
their security holdings to meet the rising demand for loans. Finally, the instal- 
ment finance companies issued short-term paper to help finance the expansion in 
consumer credit. 


The net effect of these movements was an increase in interest rates, with 
short-term rates rising more than medium- or long-term. The general public 
became heavy buyers of bonds, and governments and banks were sellers. Cor- 
porations sold long-term bonds but, with their high degree of liquidity, also became 
buyers of short-term government and finance company paper. 


Interest rates, which had begun to rise in mid-1958, continued to increase 
until the late summer months of 1959 when a moderate decline took place, lasting 
for the remainder of the year. At year end, however, the level of interest rates 
was above that at the beginning of 1959. 


The yield on three-month treasury, bills showed the sharpest changes through- 
out the year, rising from 3.49 per cent at the end of 1958 to 6.16 per cent in 
August and then declining to 5.12 per cent at yearend. The decline has continued 
into 1960, and on March 24 the rate was 3.41 per cent. Medium-term yields fol- 
lowed a different pattern, rising until September, then remaining more or less 
stable until yearend. The yield on the 22 per cent June, 1967-1968 Government 
of Canada Bonds, for example, rose from 4.48 in January to 5.30 in September, 
and ended the year at 5.37 per cent. Long-term Government of Canada’s fol- 
lowed the same pattern as those of the medium-term issues; the yields on 3} per 
cent, October, 1979 bonds were similar to those of the June 1967-1968 issue. 
The Bank of Canada discount rate, which is set at one-quarter per cent above 
the average tender rate for three-month treasury bills, stood at 5.37 per cent 
at the end of 1959, and at 3.66 per cent on March 24, 1960. 


Interest rates on provincial, municipal and industrial bonds also rose during 
the year, in line with the general increase in interest rates. The prime rate on 
chartered bank lending which had been 5} per cent at the beginning of 1959 was 
52 per cent at year end. 


In the United States interest rates generally moved upward during the year, 
responding to much the same influences which were operative in Canada. 
However, there were differences in the spread between United States and Canadian 
rates throughout the year. The spread of Canadian rates over those of the 
United States increased until late summer and then narrowed in the latter part 
of the year. At year end the spread was greater for long-term bonds than at 
the end of 1958 while for treasury bills and medium-term bonds the spread was 


smaller. 
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TABLE 15 


CHARTERED BANK ASSETS 


(month-end figures) 
Se EE 


Changes? 
Asa (—_———— ee 
= Dee. 31 Calendar Years 
1959 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
WAS s ae SLD En Se eee ae ee ee 
(Millions of dollars) 

Bank of Canada notes and deposits............++-- 953 42 —16 135 —48 
Wayetio-dayalosnst: ates son ccite vote Sdn. eld ieee sins 101 —7 136 —87 —22 
SOAS DUS. soe are cic ris rE Gk eletd aceinie soe 974 313 65 145 24 
Siem teenies © 8G Ae ae ota eninge abel 2,028 348 185 193 —46 
GO verniieniiy DONG Sas ae tee cee ares cetaias eae a 1827 —957 44 727 —735 
@Walldoansy.. son..4 eee eee sae Coe ae eral: hide wees 139 —20 35 —75 Ze 
INGt OTEK ASSE US he oe taearte ella irs, ists acai ayereraits 21 6 41 —54 —68 
Total of foregoing assets...........-.-- 4,014 — 623 805 791 —826 

Canadian loans (other than day-to-day and call 
1 Rey h avs) Rape ae Meee tere eg es Beret One pee er 6, 003 532 114 82 707 
Insured morivacesec.. setee ce oo ode eee eke se ons 968 199 93 204 178 
Won=Governiment SCGUTIbICSs 2227 nes delemale see 6 1, 063 —58 —8 202 —101 
"Eotals boldainpae ey. co eseiece ee des eee = 12, 047 50 504 1,278 —42 


en SS SS 


1 To make the statistics for the different periods in this table comparable certain approximate adjust- 
ments have been made in calculating changes in loans and investments. The 1956 figures have been 
adjusted for the reclassification of foreign currency loans from Canadian loans to net foreign assets which 
was made in the returns of the banks to the Department of Finance, and the 1957 figures for the change 
in the allocation of inner reserves consequent upon the change in the method of valuing Government and 
provincial securities required in the returns of the banks to the Department of Finance. 


2 Total foreign currency assets less total foreign currency liabilities. Excludes foreign currency securi- 
ties issued by Canadian borrowers. 


Net new issues of bonds including treasury bills showed a considerable drop in 
1959 from the previous year, with $1,768 million being raised, compared with $2,875 
million in 1958. All classes of borrowings showed declines; provincial and munic- 
ipal borrowings were about 10 per cent below 1958, while there were much sharper 
declines in borrowings by the federal government and by corporations. Net new 
issues of bonds and treasury bills by the Government of Canada decreased from 
$1,252 million to $723 million while the net issues of corporate bonds were only 
$171 million compared with $665 million in 1958. Offsetting to some extent the 
decline in corporate bond borrowings was an increase in corporate stock issues 
from $300 million in 1958 to $409 million in 1959; most of the stock issues took 
place in the first half of the year. The decline in corporate borrowing was a 
reflection of relatively steady outlays for capital goods at the same time that 
retained earnings of corporations were rising in line with higher profits. 


Net new issues of bonds and stocks payable in foreign currencies amounted 
to $224 million in 1959, or about one-half of the 1958 level. There was an increase 
in provincial government bonds payable in foreign currencies, little change in the 
level of municipal borrowings and a sharp drop in corporate bonds and stocks 
payable in foreign currencies. ‘There was a net redemption of Government of 
Canada bonds payable abroad. This included an issue of $150 million 3 per cent 
bonds maturing in 1963 and called for prior payment on February 1, 1959. 


In earlier years the Government had purchased $129.5 million of the original 
issue and held it in a special sinking fund. 
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_ _ There was almost no change in the level of Canadian chartered bank assets 
in 1959. ‘The increase in the demand for loans led to bank sales of securities 
which amounted to $812 million for the year. The banks increased their holdings 
of insured residential mortgages by $178 million in 1959. 


Bank loans, excluding day-to-day loans and call loans, increased sharply by 
$707 million. The peak in bank lending came in August, and from then until 
the end of 1959 there was a more than seasonal decline in loans outstanding. 
Almost every borrowing group increased its loans in 1959, with the exception 
of provincial governments and some of the major resource industries. Loans to 
industry, merchandisers, construction contractors and public utilities accounted 
for almost one-half of the increase in loans. Personal loans rose by $163 million, 
or 18 per cent, to account for another major share of the increase. Loans to 
farmers, municipal governments and religious and social institutions rose moder- 
ately as did loans to stockbrokers and investment dealers. There was an increase 
of $82 million in loans to grain dealers and exporters while instalment finance 
companies increased their borrowings by $57 million. It should be noted that 
this latter group also issued $135 million of short-term paper in 1959. 


TABLE 16 


GENERAL PUBLIC! HOLDINGS OF CURRENCY, BANK DEPOSITS, AND 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES AS AT DECEMBER 31 


—— 1956 1957 1958 1959 


(Millions of dollars) 


Cnrrenoy—notes and Gomera. ss \s wid et oe owtaraiehel ores 1,605 1,667 1,781 1,832 
Bank deposits— 
Deposits other than personal savings deposits.... 3,580 3,720 4,303 4,057 
Personal savings Aeposits*...-.-c cee cre wersrervfetersiaese's 6, 007 6,108 6,844 6,900 
‘Total Banks Geposttas ao oon evientanpete 9,587 9,833 11,147 10, 957 
Government Securities— 
Miaietot, Se@uritiess. 6 . 6 gaickreisrcts tltters dares wr oepentees 6, 225 6,045 6,073 a, ole 
WNon-market SECUriGIes. « < 5.c-s-cccrcte vate o cr turerar erareyatelerers 2,541 2,649 2,895 3, 2ie 
Total government securities............. 8,766 8,693 8,968 10,725 
Tétalliqnid assetas3.50003 «.pesna senstads 19,958 20,193 21,895 23,514 


1 Includes all holdings other than those of the banking system and the federal government and govern- 
ment accounts. 

2 The deposit balances of religious, educational and welfare institutions and personal accounts used 
mainly for business purposes were reclassified from ‘‘personal savings deposits” to ‘‘other notice deposits”’ 
as at September 30, 1957 in the returns of the banks to the Department of Finance. The figures prior to 
September 30, 1957 are thus not comparable with those since that date. The amount of deposits reclassi- 
fied was approximately $140 million. 


A higher level of bond yields, along with growing public confidence, led to 
greatly increased holdings of federal government bonds by the general public 
outside the banking system. This increase in holdings by the general public 
was one of the outstanding financial events of the year. Holdings of government 
securities by the public outside of the banking system rose by $1,757 million or 
20 per cent in the year. Holdings of Canada Savings Bonds increased by $317 
million, those of treasury bills by $340 million while the remaining increase of 
$1,100 million represented other government securities. There were small 
increases in the public’s holdings of currency and in savings deposits, while other 


deposits declined. 
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The total amount of federal government direct and guaranteed securities 
increased by $719 million in 1959 compared with an increase of $1,252 million 
in 1958. As mentioned above, the general public more than accounted for this 
increase. In the course of 1959 the banking system sold $702 million of Govern- 
ment of Canada securities while Government of Canada accounts, including the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, were reduced by $336 million. 


PRICE TRENDS 


The upward movement in the consumer price index which began in mid- 
1956 was far less marked during 1959 than in preceding years. For the year 1959 
as a whole, the average level of consumer prices increased by 1.1 per cent. This 
compares with increases of 2.6 per cent in 1958 and 3.2 per cent in 1957. The 
general index of wholesale prices was 229.8 for December, 1959, only fractionally 
higher than 229.3 a year earlier. 


TABLE 17 
CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


General 
ee Index of 
— I pre! Wholesale 
ndex ; 


Be Prices 
(1940=100) | (1935-39 = 100) 


AVERAGE FOR YEAR: 


LOG GB tee recrcie rasa arom rerer rote arcvekere eitlare Gia tic ois tartia tao. fs Beaks Serene delle wlaneo@etiae 118.1 225.6 
1987 emt rar asm atar ec Tor entice a nVTA Soe cto otolereyregeee iota erate mie ate orcs Stare © Mucho hua acevo wit orn 121.9 227.4 
LD DS ierecrmrae eee rea ere Sra estrone rr TaNG Pale Tesco ane Soe Tore mus ore Oe eas onan ial sterteaharatalty annaagrae 155k 227.8 
LOGO Sern nce. onsite eres er Rr oe eee ae eT SS see id FE Sawn Sr OOS opel oe 126.5 230.6 
DEY Ss PUT CTEEY calgon cont) sates ae ec style AMR RRO co URC OUI Sn 126.1 229.7 
I GDTUALV.e eee eee cate te epic eto iaaie. Gaetan fasst reek eae 12507 230.8 
WES) chats ccs o Ak tel ERS ARE TO oR a ee en eee 125.50 230.8 
PO) at Aas Seo CACO Ole: AUCH SID PRS CL Se ee mR a Fe me 125.4 2lez 
NG Eee Ae 9 4 ls ciety Goole o APY SRSA Reta AL a ec eG 125.6 2312 
JUN Renew tote: See Rear se Meares aerate er era here big ee os oie see IE Gao 125.9 230.7 
UL iy erated te erate verausya levered oversiatevsvovel oracle etre eee ce bie k cee e eis oyace ae cleo ope 125.9 231.0 
sNUUYATES) Hea recale Pane rst chic en CRO T IPI RG ae RIT CS ord 126.4 230.8 
DE DECTUDEE ne tacr rates MeV IO cick ee ie Me dn oa: 12751 230.9 
Mctoberten tect corte tek ee Pe ee ec soa os SER Amen abe 128.0 230.1 
INGER DOr eine ts Mee circ eee Ste be Recs canes se ee Wea wie 128.3 230.3 
I BAO ssoeh ote area eh Say cE ye ee ire et One Ls ae Danae ee ee rE 127.9 229.8 


pm Ro ES co ee a EE Ot eee ee ee eee eee 

The consumer price index declined during the first four months of 1959 from 
126.2 in December, 1958 to 125.4 in April, 1959. The decline was reversed in 
May and consumer prices reached a high of 128.3 in November. Slight declines 
occurred in the next three months and in February, 1960 the consumer price 
index stood at 127.2. As in the case of the total index, all major groups, with 
the exception of the food component, averaged slightly higher in 1959 than in 
1958. The increases in 1959, however, were in most cases smaller than in the 
previous year. Clothing prices were fractionally higher while the costs for 
shelter and household operations rose by 2.2 per cent and 1.4 per cent, respec- 
tively. The largest increase in 1959, as in earlier years, occurred in the cost for 
services and all other commodities where prices rose by 3.1 per cent. This 
compares with increases of 3.8 per cent in 1958 and 4.3 per cent in 1957. The 
most significant change occurred in food prices which were fractionally lower 
on average in 1959. This is in marked contrast to increases of 3 per cent in 1958 
and 4.6 per cent in 1957. From 1953 to 1956 the downward movement of food 


prices had offset increases in other components and imparted an element of 
stability to the total. 
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CANADIAN WHOLESALE AND CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES 
Sia 1949 =100 


J J J J J a F) J J J 
1949 1950 195} 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
MECHANICALLY CONVERTED TO COMMON BASE 


The performance of wholesale prices in 1959 was in slight contrast to that 
of 1958. In 1958 the general index in December was more than one per cent 
higher than at the beginning of the year whereas in a year-over-year comparison 
with 1957 the index showed little change. In 1959, on the other hand, average 
wholesale prices were more than one per cent higher than in the previous year but 
the gap narrowed at the end of the year. The contrast came about mainly 
because of a weakening in wholesale prices after mid-1959 which followed an up- 
ward trend that began in the final quarter of 1958. In a year-over-year 
comparison, prices for industrial materials showed a marked increase in 1959 
compared with substantial declines in the previous two years. Similarly, 
construction materials which had declined fractionally in 1958 were moderately 
higher in 1959 though some weakening appeared at the end of the year. Prices 
for raw materials and manufactured goods were also slightly higher in 1959 
following relative stability in 1958. 
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Part II 
REVIEW OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 
1959-60 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The fiscal year of the Government ends on March 31 but the books must 
remain open for some time after this date to record various adjusting entries and 
to take into account all payments up to and including April 30 made on account 
of expenditures originating in and properly chargeable to the fiscal year 1959-60. 
Conseq uently the figures presented in this Part for the fiscal year are preliminary 
and subject to revision. The final figures when they become available next July 
or August may vary to some extent from those given in the following pages. 


2. HIGHLIGHTS OF GOVERNMENTAL FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
DURING 1959-60 

The following table summarizes the financial operations of the government 
for the fiscal year and indicates how the budgetary and non-budgetary trans- 
actions, together with changes in the unmatured debt, affected the government’s 
cash balances. In the sections entitled ‘The Budgetary Accounts” and “The 
Cash Position” a more detailed explanation of these transactions is given. 

TABLE 1 
(in millions of dollars) 

8S88——=$=mmRaoamRa9BaBaaSmBa9AB9naaaSaSBSS 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


Summary or BupGetary AND Non-BupGETary TRANSACTIONS 
AND CHANGES IN CasH Position 1960 1959 
(estimated) 


Budgetary transactions— 


Revenues— 
WAX: oes cnet ak at Ooiene ede. hscp.ck Ue a io 4,750 4,248 
IN OF bare corset as bt ae ddan Gale Maeno ee eek 551 507 
§, 3801 4,766 
Expenditures— 
DCL OT Os rede 9 cetera ir eer Me ecoratee iso hielo CURE EE Oe —1,528 —1,442 
Wonscdefanoe’. ooo ooo. see Sie ee Re eee tee —4,179 —3,922 
—5, 707 —5, 864 
DSH ei (cask ears an ee oa a ule cw ate ee) Cerna —406 —609 


Non-budgetary transactions— 
Receipts and credits (excluding unmatured debt transactions)— 


Repayments of loans, investments and working capital advances 348 104 
Net government annuities account receipts.................... 52 58 
Net insurance and pension account receipts...............-..0.. 216 525 
Net sales of investments of unemployment insurance fund...... 125 251 
Other non-budgetary. Teceipts: sic. cscs dees sec dedurseessieeens 201 150 
942 1,088 
Disbursements and charges (excluding unmatured debt trans- 
actions)— 
Loans, investments and working capital advances.............. —770 —868 
Net payments from unemployment insurance fund............. —126 —245 
Other non-budgetary disbursements................0eeeeeeeees —49 —639 
—9465 —1,7652 
Net amount received from or required for (—) non-budgetary 
EPANBACTIOUBS oo vcs bo din 5x dos i0se code Seas hee ato ae Nake —3 — 664 
Overall cash requirements (—) to be financed by increase in debt 
or Geereane fn eabh. Dalamees : 2050 ia5 sc celate wiv dn Rinscgctecnse te —A09 —1,273 
Net increase in unmatured debt outstanding in the hands of the 
SERS Sp EEA Sw tbo pieee ee bee slgnv vse eRe TRR GORE Rees 333 1,439 
Net increase or decrease (—) in Receiver General bank balances... —76 166 
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Budgetary transactions 


The revenues, expenditures and deficit as forecast in the budget speech of 
April 9, 1959 and the actual figures as now estimated are shown in the following 
table: 

TABLE 2 


(in millions of dollars) 


Budget Aaa Increase 
— Forecast : —_--- 
April 9, 1959 (estimated) Amount | Per cent 


IRGVENUGSIEE Se Neerrs sere ee nee aes Sao nce ered: 5, 267 5,301 34 0.6 
EXPN CLUNITES vere corres bys Seti ao fom ion Rete enn. Bee —5, 660 —5,707 47 0.8 
EBV a Ren ie rps ae. re hon dae rc ae ti en era —393 —406 13 Sno 


Revenues of the government for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1960 
amounted to $5,301 million. This is $34 million or less than two-thirds of one 
per cent above the total of $5,267 million forecast in the budget speech of April 9, 
1959 and $546 million or 12 per cent more than the total of $4,755 million collected 
in 1958-59. 


Expenditures amounted to $5,707 million and were $47 million or approx- 
imately three-quarters of one per cent more than last year’s budget forecast of 
$5,660 million and $343 million or 6 per cent more than the 1958-59 expenditures 
which totalled $5,364 million. 


On the basis of these figures the deficit for the fiscal year is $406 million 
compared with the deficit of $393 million as forecast in the budget speech of 
April 9, 1959 and a deficit of $609 million in 1958-59. 


Revenue collections have shown an increase over the previous year. This 
is due partly to the fact that the general level of activity and production in the 
economy was higher than in 1958-59 and partly to tax increases announced in 
last year’s budget speech. Tax revenue increased by $502 million and non-tax 
revenue by $44 million. 


Electronic data processing of the returns of Ontario taxpayers by the Taxa- 
tion Division of the Department of National Revenue has resulted in earlier pay- 
ments of refunds. As a consequence net revenues for 1959-60 are approximately 
$10 million less than they would otherwise have been and revenues in the first 
three months of 1960-61 will be correspondingly higher. Had the procedures of 
previous years been followed 1959-60 revenues would have been $10 million 
more and the deficit $10 million less. 


On the expenditure side defence again constituted the largest item. Budg- 
etary outlays on defence amounted to $1,528 million or 27 per cent of the total 
expenditures. In 1958-59 defence costs charged to the budget were $1,442 
million but in that year equipment purchases amounting to $212 million were 
charged to the non-budgetary defence equipment account. Thus while budget- 
ary defence expenditures in 1959-60 appear $86 million higher than in 1958-59 
the cash outlays were in fact $106 million lower. 


Civil or non-defence expenditures amounted to $4,179 million, an increase 
of $257 million over the corresponding total for the previous year. Of this 
increase $95 million is due to government contributions under the Hospital 
Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, $138 million to public debt charges and 
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$55 million to provincial subsidy and tax-sharing payments. In addition there 
were increases of $22 million in the expenditures of the Department of External 
Affairs, $20 million in the expenditures of the Department of Agriculture and 
$16 million in the expenditures of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. There was no charge in 1959-60 to reduce the temporary 
loans to the old age security fund, which in 1958-59 amounted to $184 million, 


More detailed explanations of budgetary revenues by source and budgetary 
Spare by classification and department are given in later sections of this 
art. 
Non-budgetary transactions 


Although the budgetary deficit for 1959-60 is expected to be $406 million, 
the government’s bank balances at the end of the fiscal year are estimated to be 
only $76 million less than a year ago. This decrease in cash balances is the net 
result of budgetary requirements of $406 million, requirements of $770. million 
for loans, investments and working capital advances and of $175 million. for 
other non-budgetary disbursements offset by non-budgetary receipts and credits 
of $942 million from repayments of loans and investments, annuity, insurance 
and pension accounts receipts and other non-budgetary sources and an increase 
of $333 million in outstanding unmatured debt. 


Old age security fund 


Pension payments from the old age security fund amounted to $574 million 
and tax receipts credited to the fund totalled $550 million, and the deficit of $24 
million for the fiscal year was covered by temporary loans by the Minister of 
Finance. During 1958-59 pension payments amounted to $559 million and tax 
receipts credited to the fund to $375 million resulting in an excess of pension 
payments over tax receipts of $184 million which was charged to expenditures 
in 1958-59 under the authority of a vote of parliament. 


Debt transactions 


During 1959-60 the government issued securities amounting to $3,033 mil- 
lion (excluding the refunding of treasury bills which mature periodically) and 
redeemed or converted issues in the amount of $2,720 million, resulting in an 
increase of $313 million in unmatured debt. As other liabilities increased by 
$434 million the government’s gross public debt increased by $747 million to 
$20,997 million at March 31, 1960. During the fiscal year the government’s net 
assets increased by $343 million to $8,915 million. Asa result, the government’s 
net debt at March 31, 1960 is estimated to be $12,082 million compared with 
$11,678 million at March 31, 1959, the increase of $404 million reflecting the 
budgetary deficit of $406 million less an adjustment of $2 million in respect. of 
prior years’ transactions. 


Cash position 
Receiver General bank balances decreased by an estimated $76 million 
during the fiscal year as net budgetary and non-budgetary requirements totalled 
$409 million and outstanding unmatured debt (after taking into account tran- 
sactions in the securities investment and sinking fund accounts) increased by 
$333 million. 
3. THE BUDGETARY ACCOUNTS 


Total revenues, amounting to-$5,301 million for 1959-60, are $546 million 
more than the total for the previous year. Total expenditures are $5,707 million, 
an increase of $343 million over the total for 1958-59. The deficit for the fiscal 
year is $406 million compared with $609-million for the previous year. 


Surplus or 
deficit (—) 


Budgetary 
expenditures 


Budgetary 
revenues 
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TABLE 3 
EXPENDITURES AND SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 


(in millions of dollars) 
BUDGETARY REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
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Fiscal year ended March 31 
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A. REVENUES 


Budgetary revenues were $5,301 million in the fiscal year 1959-60. This 
is $546 million or 12 per cent more than in the previous year. Of the total 
revenues for the year, $4,750 million, or 90 per cent was derived from taxes 
and $551 million or 10 per cent from non-tax revenues. 


TABLE 4 
Bupeertary Revenues spy Masor Sources 
(in millions of dollars) 
—eV——SSsS—S—s—ssSsSsSsSsSsSS““—__—waosS=qoyoeoeoeooyoweseeeeeeee 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
Increase or 


1960 decrease (—) 
Source (estimated) 1959 
Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent 
Tax revenues— 
Income tax— 
Personal?) Ree FO One tes PRA See £5555..0 29.3 1350.5 28.5 201.5 14.9 
Corporation“). i gas os ier ere aC ara 1,140.0 21.5 1,020.6 2h5 119.4 1 SE 
On dividends, interest, etc., going 
abroad 5 Aree Ae een eae s 70.0 1.4 61.2 1.3 13.8 22.5 
Excise taxes— 
PEE Seer ne es nc sys, el eae 737.0 13.9 694.5 14.6 42.5 6.1 
Ober s. 25eoeor nce ava rereretay ie" cagts! Cr eraays 287.0 5.4 240.6 5.0 46.4 19.3 
Customs import duties............... 529.0 10.0 486.5 10.2 42.5 8.7 
LIPVTO ISCAS LLL Lo Ee ag er ee 338.0 6.4 316.7 6.7 21.3 6.7 
tae EAke)  Sok ee a ae ae 88.0 ies 72.6 gba 15.4 2132 
itor bares were 6 eat coh, 8. Ne OE ere een eee 1 ta Wea co i ee — 0.2 —16.7 
4,750.0 89.6 4, 247 4 89.3 602.6 11.8 
Non-tax revenues— ; 
Return on investments............... 239.0 4.5 PPAR. 4.7 17.8 8.0 
DRS UND LELOG Matos coco oe co PIR eo ase vos vores 165.0 3.1 157.5 Dae 430 4.8 
Other non-tax revenues............... 147.0 2.8 128.6 ein 18.4 14.3 
551.0 10.4 607.3 10.7 43.7 8.6 
‘Eotal revenues: s-5.. acs nas 5,301.0 100.0 | 4,754.7 100.0 546.3 11.5 
2 ee es ee ee ee Nl ee wt hott! head Ae 
1959-60 1958-59 
(estimated) 
® Excluding tax credited to the old age security fund— 
ROrSOnAlINCOMIS TALEI eects hen co brces ble stile te eee ee 185.6 146.4 
WOPPOTaIION INCOM Etta Te acc er osc wore le dass Soleieted Cee 91.3 55.3 
PUSS SUR os tae toro eT MENS ee whet vc avait cierto Geen 273.0 173.6 
549.9 315.3 


() Includes duties levied under the Succession Duty Act. 


(1) TAX REVENUES 
Tax on personal incomes 
The personal income tax was again in 1959-60 the largest source of govern- 
ment revenue, the yield (excluding the old age security tax) being $1,555 million. 
The increase of $202 million or 15 per cent over the previous year is due partly 
to the higher level of personal incomes during the year and partly to the increase 
in rates which took effect on July 1, 1959. 


The introduction of electronic data processing in the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue has resulted in the earlier payment of 
refunds to Ontario taxpayers. Net revenues for 1959-60 are approximately $10 
million less than they would otherwise have been and this will be reflected in 
an equivalent increase in revenue in the first three months of 1960-61. If the 
procedures of earlier years had been followed, the 1959-60 revenues from _per- 
sonal income tax would have been $10 million higher and the deficit $10 million 


less. 
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in addition the tax on personal incomes levied under the Old Age Security 
Act yielded $186 million. This tax which previously was 2 per cent with a 
maximum of $60 was increased effective July 1, 1959 to 3 per cent with a maxi- 
mum of $90. This revenue is credited to the old age security fund. 


BUDGETARY REVENUES BY SOURCE 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Corporation income tax 


The corporation income tax (excluding the old age security tax) yielded 
$1,140 million in 1959-60 and was the second largest revenue producer. The 
increase of $119 million or 12 per cent over the previous year is due partly to 
higher corporate profits in 1959 and partly to the increase in rates which was 
effective January 1, 1959. 


In addition the tax on incomes of corporations levied under the Old Age 
Security Act yielded $91 million which is credited to the old age security fund. 
This tax was increased from 2 per cent to 3 per cent effective January 1, 1959. 


Taxes on interest, dividends, rents and royalties going abroad 


Revenue under this heading is derived from taxes withheld on payments 
of interest, dividends, rents, royalties, alimony and income from estates and 
trusts made to non-residents. The increase of $14 million over the previous 
year reflects higher corporate profits in 1959. 


Excise taxes 


Included under this heading are the revenues from the general sales tax and 
the special excise taxes levied on a number of manufactured products. 


From a revenue standpoint the most important tax levied under the Excise 
Tax Act is the sales tax. The increase of $43 million or 6 per cent in receipts 
(excluding the old age security tax) over the previous year reflected the higher 
general level of activity and production in the economy in 1959-60. 


The tax on sales levied under the Old Age Security Act and credited to the 
old age security fund yielded $273 million compared with $174 million in the pre- 


mone year. ‘This tax was increased from 2 per cent to 3 per cent effective April 
10, 1959. 
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Excise taxes other than the general sales tax were $46 million or 19 per cent 
more than in the previous year. Receipts from the tax on tobacco products 
were $36 million higher than in the previous year, due mainly to the increase in 
the tax rate of two cents per package of twenty cigarettes which was effective 
April 10, 1959. In addition receipts from the tax on automobiles were $7 
million higher. 


Customs import duties 


The increase of $43 million or 9 per cent in customs import duties reflected 
the increase in the volume and value of imports during the year 


Excise duties 


Excise duties are levied only on alcoholic beverages and tobacco products. 
(Additional taxes on tobacco products are levied under the Excise Tax Act re- 
ferred to above.) The collections from the taxes on alcoholic beverages, before 
deducting refunds, were $195 million, an increase of $15 million over the previous 
year, due mainly to the increase in rates by one dollar per proof gallon effective 
April 10, 1959. The gross receipts from the taxes on tobacco products amounted 
to $147 million, an increase of $6 million. 


Estate tax 


The revenue from this source for the year amounted to $88 million, an 
increase of $15 million over the 1958-59 total. Although the Estate Tax Act 
replaced the Succession Duty Act with respect to death on and after January 1, 
1959 a large part of the revenue received in 1959-60 was derived from duties 
levied under the Succession Duty Act. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF TAX REVENUES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


GORPORATION INCOME TAX 
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Other taxes 

Most of the revenue under this heading was received from the special taxes 
on the export of electrical energy from Canada, but a small amount was also 
received from the tax on the export of furs from the Northwest Territories. 
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(2) NON-TAX REVENUES 


Non-tax revenues for 1959-60 were $551 million, $44 million or 9 per cent 
more than the 1958-59 total of $507 million. 


TABLE 5 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended Increase or 
March 31 decrease (—) 
Non-Tax REVENUES 
124 t 
(an auabed) 1959 Amount er cen 
Returm-oninvestments..,.50.00 <2 ee asec : 239.0 2271.2 17.8 8.0 
POstoMlCe a. c een tran ere eee oes 165.0 Gy As: Ub 4.8 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditures....... 45.8 37.7 8.1 21.5 
Services and service fees...............2c0008 B0s0os: 27.2 Boo ie 
‘Proceedanrom sales wesc rea en aoniecnrs aad: 23.5 1.2 5.1 
Privileges, licences and permits.............. 31.9 27.9 4.0 14.3 
Biullionyand:comagey: ese aoe eee 5.9 4.4 1.5 34.1 
Premium, discount and exchange............. 1.0 WO “e oilassAsovetetesacs casa eter lear ene tte ee 
OER Er Sa Se era tens ens Nee hao thas 6.9 0.3 4.3 
551.0 507.3 43.7 8.6 


Return on investments 

Receipts in this category amounted to $239 million compared with $221 
million in 1958-59. 

Payments from Crown corporations were $154 million, $7 million over the 
1958-59 amount. Increases of $17 million in receipts from the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, $3 million from the Canadian National Railways and 
other smaller increases amounting to $2 million were offset partly by a decrease 
of $15 million from the Bank of Canada. 


TABLE 6 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Return on INVESTMENTS or 
1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 

Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations— 
Bankot(Canada—profits,s.vamessede ok ene. ees scce 74.0 88.6 —14.6 
ang cians National aii ayceceeeen athe 6) neal 14.3 11.4 2.9 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation............. 45.9 29.0 16.9 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited................. 4.2 3.5 0.7 
HarmuC@reditiConporationi hese) eee ate ee ae 2.6 2.0 0.6 
INS Tone EL AT OOUnSE OAT seen ree ene nina my) tun Bee 3.2 0.1 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation......... 4.1 Beil 1.0 
Eolymer Corporation luimuitedteanies. eerie). ane 4.0 4.0: eee o 
Miscellancous 4.2 er perme te crete t 1.6 bY —0.1 

154.0 146.5 7.6 
Other loans and investments— 
Wmitedeitinedomanm et eee ee 22.5 22.8 —0.3 
Other national governments... ...-0..0.00ceccecc.s.., iki 9.1 2.0 
Erovincialigovernments sa sates te Coed 1.4 0.9 O55 
Soldier and general land settlement loans and veterans 
land actad vances seem e cl Mere eM Rose 5.0 5.1 —0.1 
EXCH ANSemUnCeACCOUTb een anne etn ne a. Kg 25.5 18.6 6.9 
Securities investment account........................... 3.9 2.6 Ls 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement 
Olunmatinedrde btw era ee een ie. Lote OMe 2.5 ell —3.6 
Interest-bearing deposits with chartered banks......... 8.1 5.0 3.1 
Unemployment Insurance Commission.................. UEC eae el ial A. ee 
Mise lignomicece erat aete Nee ee I Both 4.5 —0.8 
85.0 felait 10.3 
239.0 221.2 17.8 


® Formerly the Canadian Farm Loan Board. 
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Other loans and investments yielded $85 million, an increase of $10 million 
over the previous year. Increases of $7 million in profits of the exchange fund, 
$3 million in interest on deposits with the chartered banks and other smaller 
increases amounting to $4 million were offset partly by a decrease of $4 million 
in earnings from the sinking fund and other investments. 


Post office 


Gross post office receipts totalled $191 million but authorized disbursements 
from revenues for salaries and rent allowances at semi-staff and revenue offices, 
commissions at sub offices, transit charges on Canadian mail forwarded through 
or delivered in foreign countries, etc., amounting to $26 million, brought the 
net revenue to $165 million. Last year gross receipts amounted to $183 million 
and authorized disbursements totalled $26 million. 


As costs of operating the post office during 1959-60 (excluding the $26 
million charged to revenue) were $168 million, net expenditure exceeded net 
revenue by $3 million. However, in making this comparison, it is to be noted 
that the total shown for post office revenue does not reflect any payment for the 
franking privilege covering parliamentary and departmental mail or for certain 
miscellaneous services provided for other government departments and agencies, 
nor does the total shown for operating expenses reflect any charges for premises 
occupied by the Post Office Department or for certain accounting and mis- 
cellaneous services provided by other departments. 


Refunds of previous years’ expenditures 

Refunds in the current fiscal year of expenditures made in prior years 
totalled $46 million, $8 million more than in 1958-59. These refunds included 
$15 million received by the Department of National Defence, of which $5 
million was on contracts with the United States Government for the supply of 
engines, aircraft and other defence equipment under an arrangement that when 
Canada places contracts with the Government of the United States, payments 
of the estimated costs are made to the United States Treasury and if these 
estimated costs are revised, or if there are reductions in the contracts, the 
United States Government refunds the overpayments. The Department of 
Finance received $13 million (of which $12 million was a repayment by the 
Province of Ontario in connection with succession duty payments under the 
tax-rental agreements), the Departments of Transport and Veterans Affairs 
received $2 million each and other departments received $11 million. In addition, 
the unexpended balance, amounting to $3 million, of the 1958-59 parliamentary 
grant for the capital expenditures of the radio and television services was re- 
funded by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Services and service fees 

Sums totalling $31 million were collected during 1959-60 by various govern- 
ment departments for services and service fees, $3 million more than the total 
collected in the previous year. 


Revenue from this source included $10 million received by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted police, mainly for police services to provinces and munici- 
palities; $6 million by the Department of Trade and Commerce, mainly for ser- 
vices in connection with the inspection, weighing, storage and elevation of grain 
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and for electricity, gas and weights and measures inspection services; and $5 
million received by the Department of Transport, mainly for wharfage and other 
canal and marine service fees, steamship inspection, air-ground radio at airports, 
and government telegraph and telephone services. 


Proceeds from sales e 
Receipts from proceeds from sales were $25 million for 1959-60, $1 million 
more than the total received in 1958-59. 


Receipts under this category included $6 million from Crown Assets Dis- 
posal Corporation representing amounts realized from the disposal of surplus 
Crown assets (after deducting certain agency fees and transfers), $4 million 
under agreements of sale and $5 million from Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation representing the proceeds from the sale of wartime housing prop- 
erties and including amounts available as the result of the reversal of the provision 
for depreciation set aside by the corporation in previous years on properties that 
have now been sold. 


Privileges, licences and permits 
Revenues of $32 million were received during the fiscal year on account of 
privileges, licences and permits compared with $28 million received last year. 


Included in these revenues is an amount of $11 million collected by the 
Department of Transport, mainly on account of aircraft landing fees, rentals of 
hangar accommodation, and other miscellaneous rental charges, and $3 million 
by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources for oil leases in 
the Northwest Territories. 


Bullion and coinage 

Revenue of $6 million under this heading arose out of the operations of the 
Royal Canadian Mint and included a net gain on coinage of $5 million, and gold 
refining, storage and handling charges and gain in gold refining of $1 million (of 
which more than half was in respect of handling charges). 


Premium, discount and exchange 

Under this heading is recorded the premiums and discounts incurred in the 
purchase of foreign currencies. Transactions in the current fiscal year resulted in 
a net credit of $1 million to revenues, the same as in the previous year. 


Other non-tax revenues 
Revenues under this category amounted to $7 million, the same as in 


1958-59. 
(3) COMPARISON OF ACTUAL REVENUES WITH FORECAST 


The Budget Speech of April 9, 1959 forecast that budgetary revenues for the 
fiscal year 1959-60 would be $5,267 million. 
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It is now estimated that actual budgetary revenues for the fiscal year will be 
$5,301 million or $34 million more than forecast. 


The following table shows the extent to which actual revenues for 1959-60, 
as now estimated, differ from the budget forecast: 


TABLE 7 


CoMPARISON oF Forecast witH Acruat REVENUES FOR Fiscat YEAR ENpEpD Marcu 31, 1960 
(in millions of dollars) 
SSSSssommama9S9a9a9aasSaaS$>aaaSS 


Increase or decrease (—) 


Budget compared with 


Source or Revenues forecast of Revenues budget forecast 
cacennen (estimated) 
Amount Per cent 

Rorsonal tiene taxes 60 a0 vc.ovaccwwd. cache 1,578 1.555 —23 —1.5 
Corporation income tax..........0.ceeceeeues 1,097 1,140 43 3.9 
Non-resident income tax...............0.0005 1 Tae | ee TR | Pat: Celengeme: Sao. 
Le eT eee een nee By oi > CO ele aac Gill ip 88 13 17.3 
Customs importidubiess 7.5... ceceb hoe ocen ce 528 529 1 0.2 
SUS Tg ES ale VSS Ill, BG speci Siete liye Jo 756 737 —19 —2.5 
@iher duties and taxes... 508) ceed. 648 626 —22 —3.4 

LOG) ESX FEVENUCSS. o6 o0 o:.s eobic Age oe dee 4,757 4,750 —7 —0.1 

Non-tak T6VEQUCS. vse ons didcehoccsce & 510 551 41 8.0 

Total budgetary revenues................ 5, 267 5,301 34 0.6 


As the above table shows, the actual revenue from a number of sources 
is expected to be very close to the amount forecast. The revenue sources which 
showed a significant difference, on a percentage basis, from the amount forecast 
are the corporation income tax, estate tax and non-tax revenues. 


The revenue from corporation income tax exceeded the forecast by a small 
amount, reflecting higher than expected corporate profits. 


The revenue from the estate tax has been substantially influenced in the 
last four years by duties payable on two exceptionally large estates and actual 
revenues in each year have varied from forecasts because of the difficulty of 
foreseeing exactly when the duties on these estates would be paid. 


Non-tax revenues were $41 million above the forecast, due to larger than 
expected returns on investments. 


B. EXpEeNDITURES 


Budgetary expenditures for 1959-60 amounted to $5,707 million, an increase 
of $343 million over the 1958-59 total of $5,364 million. 
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TABLE 8 


SraTeMENT OF BupGEeTARY ExpENpITURES BY DEPARTMENTS AND Masor CLASSIFICATIONS 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Amount 


or 
or 
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NNWAOMDOOHD PON OR 
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to 
W Sy CO CO 
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CORO HGNC ANowe 


eb 
ro) 


were (estimated) 1959 
Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent 
Defence expenditures— 
National Defences ncnacsatcls mance ()1, 505.7 26.4 1,424.7 26.6 
Delence-Productionsseewt enon eee Wes 0.3 13.9 0.2 
Civil Getence hrs nts te. Ga ocak eee (2) a8 0.1 3.8 0.1 
IG 528e5 26.8 | 1,442.4 26.9 
Non-defence expenditures— 
PAGTICULOULOs sapere mere iomiereste eye aie 185.3 3.0 165.8 3.1 
LPG) on WKN ING SAEs santa onto oe AR One Sie 0.5 26.1 0.5 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation... 61.6 ibs 62.0 1.2 
Citizenship and Immigration......... 55.8 1.0 52.9 1.0 
HixtennaliAdiainsime penton. ocd ee seo: 97.9 AN 7s TASS) 1.4 
Finance— 
Piblic debt charceseaneuc tose 786.1 13.8 648.0 eal 
Provincial subsidies and tax-sharing 
payments (including transitional 
and additional grants to New- 
LOUn GIANG) naere et crn eee eee: 522.0 9.2 467.0 8.7 
Government contributions with re- 
spect to the superannuation account 40.0 0.7 Mott 0.7 
OGhere meer epic hom cree nts ones 76.8 1G) oe 1.4 
1,424.9 25.0 Meh Rei? 22.9 
TEUTED nN Cs ert Baea its ee neice Pee ere ee 20.2 0.4 Phat 0.3 
TUSEICE eine Games Ae eR ee eerie 8.2 0.1 7.6 Onl 
Office of the Commissioner of 
Peni benvi aries sey. eae om ere e 20.5 0.4 16.7 0.3 
Sat 0.5 24.8 0.4 
Te OUT ARE Us nies ici Resa eer kcs ce kk 22.9 0.4 14.4 0.3 
Unemployment Insurance Act ad- 
ministration and government’s 
COULEIOUUION erhyariaciene ais ae aioe 81.4 1.4 72.4 1G) 
104.3 1.8 86.8 1.6 
Mines and Technical Surveys......... 65.1 1.0 43.8 0.8 
National Health and Welfare— 
Hamilyeallowances e000. sca 491.3 8.6 474.8 8.9 
Reduction in the amount of tempo- 
rary loans to the old age security 
FUNG ty, cies WAS ak eee | eee gate ee Aiea 184.0 8.4 
Government contributions under the 
Hospital and Diagnostic Services 
AIG Teen ctere ace org oe ttn A ere 149.8 2.6 54.7 1.0 
OTe en ie Oe, ace Gees Rae 3) 168.5 3.0 155.6 2.9 
809.6 14.2 869.1 16.2 
National Research Council........... le 0.5 25.4 0.5 
National eventos... 50.0000 one. 69.2 2 68.8 18) 
Northern Affairs and National Re- 

SOULCEST.G 53 Aiea ele Ne wie rah ea 81.4 1.4 65.2 1.2 
Post: Oticers sar oe eee 167.6 2.9 157.8 2.9 
RUD IIE Wonks aware cre) ee aoe ae 22 3.8 226.1 4.1 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...... oud 0.9 OL 37 1.0 
Trade and Commerce................ 67.4 12 65.6 12 
ECEANSNOrt eee: ts dee eek) oleh 298.4 5.2 288.8 5.4 
WielChAnS ALiQinsin cay clan Tht ee 290.0 ie 288.8 5.4 
@therdeparhments....460 cee. ous 530.2 OF5 31.4 Ona, 

4,178.5 (era |) SC PAG ool 
Total budgetary expenditures...| 5,706.8 100.0 | 5,364.0 100.0 


) Does not include $0.4 million in respect of civil defence. 


(2) Includes expenditures of $3.7 million made b 
$1.2 million by Privy Council and $0.4 millio 


(3) Does not include $3.7 million in respect of civil defence. 
Does not include $1.2 million made by Privy Council in respect of civil defence. 


lor) 
nos 


y the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
n by the Department of National Defence. 
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Defence expenditures 


Defence expenditures which consist of expenditures of the Departments of 
National Defence and Defence Production and outlays for the civil defence 
programme are again the largest category of government budgetary expendi- 
tures. The total of $1,528 million for 1959-60 was approximately 27 per cent 
of the aggregate budgetary expenditures of the government and was $86 million, 
or about 6 per cent, more than the total of $1,442 million for 1958-59 when 
defence expenditures were also 27 per cent of aggregate budgetary expenditures. 


Expenditures of the Department of National Defence were $1,506 million, 
those of the Department of Defence Production were $17 million and outlays 
for the civil defence programme were $5 million. In 1958-59 expenditures were 
$1,424 million, $14 million and $4 million respectively. 


Expenditures for army, naval and air services totalled $1,378 million, 
$169 million more than the 1958-59 total. The outlay for army services in- 
creased by $30 million, for naval services by $48 million and for air services by 
$91 million over the previous year’s totals. However, when comparing defence 
costs charged to budgetary expenditures for the past two years it must be 
noted that in 1958-59 purchases in the amount of $212 million were charged 
to the national defence equipment account rather than to budgetary expendi- 
tures. This was in accordance with the policy announced by the Minister of 
Finance in his budget speech of June 17, 1958, that the balance in the national 
defence equipment account would be liquidated during the fiscal year 1958-59. 


Expenditures on mutual aid to NATO countries in 1959-60 show a decline 
of $56 million from those of the preceding year. However, this apparent decline 
was due to a change in the method of accounting for this programme in the cur- 
rent year rather than to any major reduction in the programme itself. 


PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
DEFENCE 2800 


PUBLIC DEBT. CHARGES 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


a 5 ; 4 
57 56 S59 60* 


0 


1953 54. «55 37. «58 «59 ~«60* 
1. The unshaded areas of the columns in the chart for health. welfare and social security represent pension payments out of the old age security fund not charged to budgetary 


expenditure in the year in which they were paid. 
Does not include those payments made to provincial and municipal governments for specific purposes. 


2 
* Estimated 


1953. 54 55. «56 
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TABLE 9 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
DerFENCE EXPENDITURES or 
1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
Department of National Defence— 
PST aL ASC OV ACES ceye aint onan ieian cians stew er incicrerteroaaaricetier 400.8 370.6 30.2 
INE RIES S 02S 5 2 0G Se dun = Senedbubtocn ond \CGSaansroasc as ae aap 
PAINS EA ICS ee ec a mee | eo -,- era rem hea eeeds Cats ee: Perse 
Defence research and development..................+.. 40.1 74.4 — 34.3 
Mutual aid to NATO countries including contributions 
towards military costs of NATO...............- eee 14.7 70.7 —56.0 
Government contribution to the permanent services 
pension Bceounh -pusds ssaackia sob setae sah ine Suto erd eee 51.8 49.5 2.3 
AGmmInishavion And Generales, osacc cscs eee eon ese 6 Lars @ 21-3 YAN V2 0.1 
1,505.7 1,424.7 81.0 
Department of Defence Production— 
Wanita Assistancoudses Ae BEER. SUR paths ie eeetaee babe ok 2.9 1.8 all 
Adminstration and oeneralas. seta. seserd ciel ean cee 14.4 ee Zao 
iNtee! 13.9 o.4 
Cavilkdelencesprogramime: coms tadcronkias sone anes tie (2) 5.3 3.8 1.5 
1,528.3 1,442.4 85.9 


® Does not include $0.4 million in respect of civil defence. 


®) Includes expenditures of $3.7 million made by the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
$1.2 million by Privy Council and $0.4 million by the Department of National Defence. 


Direct charges to mutual aid in 1958-59 amounted to $13 million consisting 
of procurement of equipment for mutual aid and Canada’s share of NATO 
military budgets and infrastructure costs. Expenditures on these items in 
1959-60 amounted to $15 million. However, in 1958-59 the mutual aid appro- 
priation was charged also with the value of equipment transferred from service 
stocks amounting to $51 million plus a further $7 million in respect of NATO 
aircrew training carried out by the RCAF. In the fiscal year under review the 
costs of these items are being borne by the services without recovery from the 
mutual aid appropriation which provides for direct charges only. The value of 
these items in the mutual aid programme in 1959-60 was $54 million for transfers 
of equipment and $5 million for NATO aircrew training. 


Outlays for defence research and development were $40 million compared 
with $74 million in 1958-59. 


The government’s contribution to the permanent services pension account 
of an amount equal to 13 times the contributions by permanent services personnel 
was $52 million, an increase of $2 million over the total for the previous year. 


Administration and general costs were $21 million in 1959-60, approx- 
imately the same as for 1958-59. 


The total expenditure of $17 million for the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion was $3 million more than in 1958-59. This increase resulted from the $1 
million outlay in connection with the government programme instituted in 
1959-60 of supporting selected defence development programmes in order to 
sustain technological capability in Canadian industry, the increase of $1 million 
in administration and general costs and the $1 million increase in respect of the 
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programme under which capital assistance is given to private contractors, Crown 
plants operated on a management-fee basis and Crown corporations undertaking 
contracts essential to the defence programme. 


Civil defence expenditures of $5 million were $1 million higher than com- 
parable costs in 1958-59. 


In addition to these budgetary expenditures for defence, there were certain 
other cash outlays which must be considered in assessing the full effect of the 
defence programme on the economy of Canada. 


Under section 11 of the National Defence Act, materiel, not immediately 
required for the use of the Canadian defence forces or the Defence Research 
Board, may be sold to such countries and upon such terms as the Governor in 
Council may determine. The proceeds of such sales in 1959-60 amounting to $4 
million were credited to a special account to be used for the procurement of 
materiel. Net cash outlays from this account during 1959-60 were $10 million 
leaving a balance of $4 million at March 31, 1960. 


The Department of Defence Production also makes cash disbursements for 
the procurement of materials for use in the manufacture of defence equipment 
which are not recorded as budgetary expenditures. For purposes of accounting 
and control, these amounts are charged to the defence production revolving fund 
and are treated as assets on the books of the government until they are billed to 
the Department of National Defence or sold to defence contractors for use in the 
manufacture of defence equipment. Asa result of the transactions during 1959-60 
proceeds from sales exceeded purchases by $10 million and the assets of the 
fund were reduced by an equivalent amount leaving a balance of $20 million in 
the account at March 31, 1960. ; 


For several years cash outlays were made for the purchase of equipment and 
supplies for the army, naval or air services which were charged to the national 
defence equipment account and not included in budgetary expenditures. In 
1958-59 this account was liquidated in accordance with the policy outlined in the 
budget speech of June 17, 1958. Consequently there was no non-budgetary 
charge in 1959-60 comparable to the charge of $212 million made in 1958-59. 


The following table summarizes the cash outlays for defence for the past 


two fiscal years: 
TABLE 10 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
CasH OUTLAYS FOR DEFENCE or 
1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
Budgetary expenditures— 
Department of National Defence.................0.000 1,505.7 1,424.7 81.0 
Department of Defence Production..................... 17.3 13.9 3.4 
CONG th NCIRES DFORTATONIUD, . oy cs u0<cgeves caveebueusvaynos 5.3 3.8 1.5 
1,528.3 1,442.4 85.9 
Disbursements from— 
National defence equipment account............. Serta eee 211.7 —211.7 
Replacement of materiel account—sec. 11, National 
Defence we +h anata FP EE Ue Gara wreseh mete hor “re et ae 
Defence production revolving fund (net).............-.. ; 4 peg 


Net cash outlay for defence................+-. 1,528.3 1,634.0 
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Agriculture 
Expenditures of the Department of Agriculture totalled $185 million for 
1959-60 compared with $166 million in 1958-59. 


Increases of $43 million in the net operating loss of the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion board, $6 million in contributions to the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan - 
and Manitoba in.respect of unharvested crops, $8 million in expenditures of the 
production and marketing branch, $5 million in outlays for rehabilitation and 
reclamation projects and $2 million in research branch expenditures were offset 
partially by decreases of $41 million in payments to western grain producers and 
$4 million in the deficit of the prairie farm emergency fund. 


TABLE 11 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
AGRICULTURE a or 
1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
Agricultural stabilization board—net operating loss......... ‘ay faet 15.0 42.7 
Contributions to Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba— 

INMALVEStGGICLOps Eat LL atis ten eee Eee ioe eee Gs OLR Nie hee ee cee 6.0 
Baymentsto western grain producerswoeh ie narkioe lc eeelake ccm acne 41.3 —41.3 
Prairie farm emergency fund—deficit..................-000- 13.2 17.0 — 3.8 
Production and marketing branch— 

Freight assistance on western feed grains...............- Maye 20.0 3.2 

Premium on hog carcasses including administrative costs 8.2 6.9 ilies 

OP NEr A feat ne tye Re Lee ek ee eee Mie eine, ae 27.3 23.9 3.4 

58.7 50.8 7.9 

Rehabilitation and reclamation projects................0005 18.9 TBR) 5.4 
IReReATCObbnan Cli ws auger ele ie oa, cc iets eon eertok 28.6 26.2 2.4 
Ad mInIstracion sncegeneralanss: ah orc sce ne anion ime Zee, 220) (7 
185.3 165.8 19.5 


The 1959-60 net operating loss of the agricultural stabilization board was 
$58 million compared with $15 million in 1958-59. 


Under the authority of Vote 613 of Appropriation Act No. 1, 1960 contribu- 
tions totalling $6 million were made to the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba during 1959-60, in accordance with terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by the Governor in Council, of one-half the amounts paid by the Govern- 
ments of those Provinces to farmers in respect of unharvested crops to a maxi- 
mum of $300 in respect of any one farm; and contributions to the Governments 
of those Provinces (or their municipalities) in respect of the administrative costs 
incurred by them in making such payments. 


In 1958-59 payments of $41 million were made under authority of Vote 663 
of Appropriation Act No. 5, 1958 and Vote 698 of Appropriation Act No. 1, 1959 
in accordance with Western Grain Producers Acreage Payments Regulations. 
There was no expenditure for this purpose in 1959-60. 


Advances of $13 million made by the Minister of Finance to the prairie farm 
emergency fund to cover the year’s deficit were charged to budgetary expendi- 
tures. The comparable amount in 1958-59 was $17 million. 
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Atomic Energy 


Expenditures of the Atomic Energy Control Board and payments to Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited totalled $31 million compared with $26 million in 
1958-59, an increase of $5 million. 


Administration expenses of the Atomic Energy Control Board and grants 
for research and investigations with respect to atomic energy were $1 million, 
slightly higher than in 1958-59. 


_ During the fiscal year $30 million was paid to Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited for its research programme, $4 million more than in the previous year. 
Of the total, $19 million was for current operations and maintenance and $11 
million for the construction and acquisition of buildings, land, works and equip- 
ment. 


In addition, working capital advances of $2 million were made to Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited during the year. This brought the total of advances 
covered, or to be covered, by obligations or shares of the company to $61 million 
at March 31, 1960. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Expenditures of $62 million were made by the government on account of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation during 1959-60, approximately the 
Same as in 1958-59. 


Grants for radio broadcasting and television services increased by $2 million 
over the corresponding amount for 1958-59, while expenditures for the inter- 
national shortwave broadcasting service remained at approximately $2 million. 


There were no payments made during 1959-60 of amounts equal to the 15 
per cent special tax collected under the Excise Tax Act in respect of radio and 
television sets and equipment. These payments were discontinued under the 
provisions of the Broadcasting Act which came into force on November 10, 1958. 


During the fiscal year 1959-60 grants totalling $7 million were made to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for the capital requirements, including the 
replacement of existing capital assets, of the radio and television services. 


TABLE 12 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
1956 1957 1958 1959 


1960 
(estimated) 
Grants to the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion by the Government of Canada— 
Amounts equal to tax collected under the 
Excise Tax Act in respect of radio and 
television sets and equipment........... = 23.1 19.3 16.8 RCH Reciever 
Capital requirements of the radio and televi- 
PAE BOR US AR OE AN costs dc Gn coe aetna: Sie L vk Shane ORE Ae GiLice cat dum le atin eM 
Radio broadcasting and television services 6. 
International shortwave broadcasting service.... 1 


Citizenship and Immigration ; 
Expenditures of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration were $56 
million in 1959-60, an increase of $3 million over the total for 1958-59. 
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Outlays for the Indian affairs branch increased by $5 million during 1959-60, 
due principally to increases of $3 million in expenditures for Indian education 
and $2 million for Indian welfare, while costs of the operation of the immigration 
branch decreased by $2 million due to lower expenditures in connection with 
assisted passage and other assistance given to immigrants. 


TABLE 13 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION —————— or 
1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 

Citizenship and citizenship registration...................000- 1.4 Lae he seo eee 

iniaiprationte.w.s fore ta oe eee koe eee ee 1 14.4 —2.3 

Inia a alns meme et ee ee Nata ena roe tee eats 41.6 36.4 §.2 
PNolkamuabtsireeyntowee neler core on Asay da oonaaeeanGdns sdbb aos cabs 0.7 OST ~ Alesana 

55.8 52.9 259 


External Affairs 
Expenditures of the Department of External Affairs totalled $98 million in 
1959-60, an increase of $22 million over the previous year. 


The principal changes in expenditure were increases of $15 million in the 
grant to the Colombo plan fund, $6 million in contributions to international 
organizations, $2 million in assistance to other countries and $1 million in the 
costs of representation abroad. 


TABLE 14 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS or 
0 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 
ASsistance to oubem countries. eet cenieeeneeaaceen nee 16.2 14.6 1.6 
Canada’s assessment for membership in international or 
commonwealth orranizations . seek ees ol seen ee 4.2 4.4 — 0.2 
Contributions to international organizations................. 10.4 4.9 §.5 
GranGito.@olomborplanuiind ae eae en nen 50.0 35.0 15.0 
ISNA ASIEN RNO FOV LOL C6 on Ane aehacd obsoadneedoookocdtnceon.c, 10.4 9.6 0.8 
Administration ancerenerall ae sate eee cten ern 6.7 7.0 — 0.3 
97.9 doco 22.4 
SSS I Oe ee ee ee 
Finance 


_ _ Expenditures of the Department of Finance amounted to $1,425 million 
in 1959-60, an increase of $197 million over the corresponding total of $1,228 
million in 1958-59. 


Increases of $138 million in public debt charges, $55 million in provincial 
subsidies and tax-sharing payments and $2 million in government contributions 
with respect to the superannuation fund were the main factors in the overall] 
increase. 
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TABLE 15 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
FINANCE or 
1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 


SS rr re fe es 


MIO IOS OLMPIOR SS an. W cisid craks Sota BRR 786.1 648.0 138.1 
Provincial subsidies and tax-sharing payments (including 

transitional and additional grants to Newfoundland)... . 522.0 467.0 55.0 
Government contributions with respect to the superannuation 

BOCCONI EG cits ius ig ES. ae . DER. . fe cSE A or Bete seen, 40.0 37.7 2.3 
Grants to municipalities in lieu of taxes on federal property... 21.5 21.9 — 0.4 


Payments to the National Conference of Canadian 


Universities ....... SS Te Mat OES com oma Ys Rear 26.1 20.5 0.6 
Government contribution as an employer to the unemploy- 
WHSNy INSUTABOS TUNG. dee ox ea eres cee on oe ene 0.8 (1 aad ete cisterna 
Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury—administration 
REPCRLES 55. ca sss bi eee at SAEED oe eee ce we 18.3 17.9 0.4 
AMMNISTA GION BNC PONSTAl ee ce. ee oc on chy cae ee 10.1 9.4 0.7 


1,424.9 1, 228.2 196.7 


Public debt charges 


In 1959-60 public debt charges are again the second largest item of 
budgetary expenditure. These charges, which consist of interest on public debt, 
the annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions, the cost of issuing 
new loans and other costs incurred in servicing the public debt, amounted to 
$786 million in 1959-60 or 14 per cent of all budgetary expenditure compared 
with $648 million or 12 per cent in 1958-59. 


TABLE 16 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
INTEREST AND OTHER PusLic Desr CHARGES or 
0 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
Interest on public debt— ; 
Unmatured debt including treasury bills— 
Payable ii ‘Canade. cp ast acks tare ett cede ee conta 597.6 476.3 121.3 
Payable HUOnGOns nce ce roe ns Seal sees COUT IST + 1.5 Oe reeic os eee Ts 
Pagabile tn Naw orien. oi ds: ek «nonin eee ter 4.1 7.9 — 3.8 
603.2 485.7 th 
Other liabilities— 
Deposit and trust accounts. .....-...520rcceresterees 3.4 3.3 0.1 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts............. 131.6 117.6 14.0 
135.0 120.9 14.1 
Total interest on public debt..............00000- 738.2 606.6 131.6 
Other public debt charges— — 
Seas) amortization of bond discounts and commissions. 45.6 36.7 8.9 
Cost of issuing new cage Jeeigea ten vths ce ee ae hed Bh —2.4 
ici Nee ODEs oy oy dea Win ane ee eer eee ees i 2 lian Pane Pa Ppa 
Servicing of public deb Pe ns ey 
786.1 648.0 138.1 
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Interest on public debt was $738 million in 1959-60, an increase of $131 
million over the 1958-59 total of $607 million. Interest of $603 million on un- 
matured debt was $117 million higher due to an increase in unmatured debt and 
the general rise in interest rates; interest of $135 million on other lhabilities was 
$14 million higher due mainly to increases of $8 million in respect of the per- 
manent services pension account, $3 million in respect of the superannuation — 
account and $2 million in respect of the government annuities account. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the increase in respect of the permanent services pension 
account was due to the fact that the 1958-59 totals did not include interest for 
the first quarter of the year on the increase in the balance effective April 1, 1958 
due to an actuarial adjustment of $326 million. 


Other public debt charges amounted to $48 million compared with $41 
million in 1958-59. The annual amortization charges of bond discounts and 
commissions were $9 million higher and the cost of issuing new loans was $2 
million less than comparable 1958-59 amounts. 


When considering the magnitude of these public debt charges and the burden 
they place upon the public treasury, it must be borne in mind that a substantial 
portion of the debt is attributable to, or is invested in, productive or earning 
assets. Therefore, in calculating the net burden of the government’s annual 
interest charges, the income derived from loans, investments and other productive 
assets must be taken into account. For 1959-60 this income was $239 million 
as shown in the non-tax revenue section under the heading “Return on invest- 
ments”. This amount deducted from the gross total of $738 million for interest 
as shown in the above table leaves a net amount of $499 million compared with a 
net of $386 million in 1958-59. 


Subsidies and tax-sharing payments to provinces 

Payments to the provinces during 1959-60 for statutory subsidies, rentals 
under the Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act, the transitional and additional 
grants to Newfoundland, and the transfer of a portion of income tax receipts 
from certain public utility companies are expected to amount to $522 million 
compared with $467 million in 1958-59. 


Charges to budgetary expenditures in 1959-60 under the Federal-Provincial 
tax-sharing arrangements, including adjustments made on account of pre- 
vious years, were $61 million more than in 1958-59. The increase was occasioned 
by higher individual income tax collections and corporation taxable income for 
the 1959 taxation year. 


TABLE 17 
(in millions of dollars) 


| Fiseal year ended 


March 81 
Sussipigs AND Tax-SHARING PAYMENTS TO PROVINCES See ae et aks oa 
1960 decrease (— 
(estimated) 1959 a 
ee ee ee, ee eee Re, 
Payments under Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrange- 

ments Act, c. 29, Statutes of 1956, as amended, c. 29, 

States; of OF 7-58 mr. stay cyan as Gao heen ves ts 484.3 423.1 61.2 
SUEUR yang oles ita tt MOSES Ee RC ati Oe ea aia AI 20.7 20.6 0.1 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland........................ 0.7 1.0 U8 
Additional grants to Newfoundland......................... TSG 13.6 6.2 
Transfer of certain public utility tax FECEIDUS! at oe se eke 9.0 Sti 0.3 

522.0 467.0 55.0 
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Payments to the provinces under the Federal-Provincial tax-sharing arrange- 
ments in 1959-60 were adjusted by deducting a total of $1 million from the tax- 
sharing entitlement of the provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. These deductions represented 
recovery of one-fifth of overpayments made to those provinces under the 1952 
tax-rental agreements on account of an over-estimation of their population as 
revealed by the 1956 census. By memoranda of agreement with the provinces 
concerned, the 1952 tax-rental agreements were amended to authorize the 
recovery of the overpayment in equal monthly deductions from the tax-sharing 
payments of those provinces over the five-year life of the new agreements. 


Under the Newfoundland Additional Grants Act, pursuant to the report 
of the Royal Commission on Newfoundland Finances appointed under clause 29 
of the Terms of Union, Newfoundland is to receive additional grants for the 
fiscal years 1957-58 to 1961-62 inclusive. The additional grant for 1959-60 
was $7.3 million. The additional grant of $13.6 million paid in 1958-59 was 
for two fiscal years. 


Statutory subsidies at $21 million in 1959-60 were virtually unchanged 
from the previous year. 


A summary of payments, by provinces, during 1959-60 is given in the 
following table: 


TABLE 18 


(in millions of dollars) 
wV—W6W0—————wooooo>*#ooooooOoOmWmnomnssss——eoe eee or 


Fiscal year ended March 31, 1960 (estimated) 


Sussipies AND Tax-SHARING 


PAYMENTS TO PROVINCES Payments Transitional | Transfer of 
Statutory under and certain public Total 
subsidies tax-sharing additional utility tax 

arrangements grants receipts 

Newiound land .<..s,uee ees occas sees 1.6 27.4 8.0 0.3 37.3 
Prince Edward Island............... 0.6 Cid « 1 URN es 0.1 7.4 
Wove Scots ico. Hoes car eeaanseee 2.0 BO) a ee Wal os creek ena 0.5 41.9 
New. Brunswick / 2.) saexce csut co ate 1.7 A Sea (as 2 Ss Sn 0.2 35.5 
CPEB DEG 1's « wis nfllntanl'y, eer nicree sera eee 3.3 OS: Paha kee 2.4 74.3 
Ontario... cee ee es eed ca eee 3.6 106320 i 2A Se 156 111.4 
Mauttebss «a. «nb ds tee we aan cea wae 2.1 BOL Pacer Grae Gele Cokeadae ht aS Be 41.3 
PranicnGche went): ¢rexccve Acs ctteds eee 2.1 BU OW ML Neste perk arete com 0.1 42.1 
Aiberig.. 2602 cae oenetiae see 2.4 BD A neato ares 2.8 60.1 
Piste: Coluniwo tee 1.3 OT 20 Ae hore ones 1.5 70.7 

20.7 484.3 8.0 9.0 522.0 


The amount of public utility tax receipts to be transferred to the provinces 
in 1959-60 is estimated to amount to $9 million, virtually unchanged from the 
previous year. Section 6 of the Tax-Rental Agreements Act, 1952, authorized 
the payment to the provinces, whether participating in an agreement or not, 
of a portion of the income tax collected from corporations whose main business 
was the distribution to, or the generation for distribution to, the public of 
electrical energy, gas or steam. The 1958-59 payment represented the trans- 
ferrable portion of the income tax from the above corporations for the taxation 
year 1956. That payment was the last transfer authorized under the 1952 Tax- 
Rental Agreements Act; the payment for 1959-60 was authorized by Vote 114 


of Appropriation Act No. 5, 1959. 
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Fisheries 

Expenditures of the Department of Fisheries amounted to $20 million in 
1959-60, $3 million more than was spent in 1958-59. Increases of $2 million 
in outlays by the field services division and $1 million in administration and 
general costs accounted for the change. 


TABLE 19 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
FISHERIES aa c or ra 
ecrease (— 
(estimated) 1959 

Bild ServalCessara mites sete cst tetehett eer eiete arte fae cad tae 10.2 $52 2.0 
Canada’s share of the costs of international commissions... . 0.8 O.Seli ole Bike aes 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada... 2. ..c0..0c sess een 5.0 iar Ge. Rie ey 

Adimministravlonnduceneraleea..e ener teria cine cee 4.2 3.0 0.7 

20.2 Wao 2.4 


Justice 

Expenditures of the Department of Justice amounted to $29 million for 
1959-60, an increase of $4 million over the 1958-59 total, due mainly to an 
increase in the costs of the Office of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries. 


TABLE 20 


(in millions of dollars) 


Tiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
JUSTICE —_—-- or 
1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 

Judges’ salaries and travelling allowances..................- 5.0 4.8 0.2 
Admainistratoniand:cenengla-« msvays snes pose eee coerce ane 3.2 2.8 0.4 
— 8.2 7.6 0.6 

Office of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries— 
Operation and maintenance of penitentiaries............. 13.4 12.0 1.4 
Construction, improvements and equipment............ 6.5 4,2 2.3 
NGAUS Cr AUNON aia enn aie ns ctclcta:s cio ts As elas deena 0.6 0.5 0.1 
20.5 16.7 3.8 
28.7 24.3 4.4 

Labour 


Expenditures of the Department of Labour amounted to $104 million 
during 1959-60, an increase of $17 million over the 1958-59 total of $87 million. 
Increases of $8 million in the government contribution to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, $8 million in payments to provinces for assistance to municipal- 
ities for winter works projects and $1 million in payments to provinces under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act were the main factors contributing 
to this increase. 

Authorized payments to a province by the Government of Canada during 
1959-60 of amounts not exceeding one-half of the cost of labour incurred on 
winter works projects are expected to total $8 million compared with $250 
thousand in 1958-59. 
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TABLE 21 
(in millions of dollars) 
0e63<xaes—s—sssrrrrrffoowowoS-_—co wn. 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
LABouR or 
1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 
(TE 2 OS LE Ao SESE ee ee Ee ei ies oe ee Ce ee) 
Administration and general..........0..0.cccccecececcececes 6.6 6.5 0.1 
Payments to provinces authorized by Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Re ek oats a oe as oe eae 8.6 fires 0.9 
Municipal winter works programme......................... See 0.2 7.5 
22.9 14.4 8.5 
Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
Administration and general.........0...¢cscsocvesceces. 35.9 SD.a 0.6 
Government’s contribution to the fund................. 45.5 at. 8.4 
81.4 72.4 9.0 
104.3 86.8 1i.5 


Unemployment Insurance Act administration and government’s contribution 

Expenditures in 1959-60 relating to the Act (excluding the government’s 
payment as an employer) amounted to $81 million compared with $72 million 
in 1958-59. 


Unemployment insurance benefit payments are not charged directly to 
budgetary expenditures but are paid from the unemployment insurance fund 
which is financed by equal contributions from employees and employers, by 
interest earned on investments, and by the government’s contribution of an 
amount equal to one-fifth of the combined employee-employer contributions. 


The government’s contribution to the fund for 1959-60 was $45 million and 
administrative costs were $36 million; the corresponding amounts for 1958-59 
were $37 million and $35 million respectively. 


Mines and Technical Surveys 
Expenditures of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys totalled 
$55 million for 1959-60, an increase of $11 million over the total for 1958-59. 


TABLE 22 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 

MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS or 

1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 

Emergency gold mining assistance..........-..0++eseeeeeeee 13.2 9.8 ‘7 
Dominion Coal Board....... aac 0 wifes 4 pinlnags x ek Re ODOR 17.6 11.3 He: 
Surveys and mapping including aerial photography.......... 13.6 ae ae 
BRT MREARAN (oo ele wisi cv rd nes cr VA eek amemEey sans dhe e Res po 7 e 
Geological survey of Canada...........:secreceneeecnecenes 3. s * 

Administration and general........6--ceneccrecnrcseroeecss 3.3 A E 
55.1 43.8 11.3 


81082-0—7 
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The increase of $11 million was due mainly to increases of $6 million in the 
expenditures of the Dominion Coal Board for payments in connection with the 
movements of coal and $3 million in emergency gold mining assistance. 


National Health and Welfare 

Expendituresfor the Department of National Health and Welfare (excluding 
outlays of $4 million for civil defence) during 1959-60 amounted to $810 million, 
a decrease of $59 million from the 1958-59 total of $869 million. 


Outlays for the national health branch totalled $226 million in 1959-60, 
reflecting an increase of $95 million over the previous year’s total, almost entirely 
due to the increase of $95 million in government contributions under the Hospital 
Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act. 


During 1959-60 expenditures of the welfare branch decreased by $154 
million from the 1958-59 total. Estimated increases of $17 million in payments 
for family allowances, $12 million for unemployment assistance and $1 million 
for disabled persons allowances, were more than offset by the fact that there 
was no comparable charge in 1959-60 to the 1958-59 expenditure of $184 million 
for the reduction in the amount of temporary loans to the old age security fund. 


TABLE 23 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
NationaAL HrauttH AND WELFARE ——_ or 
1960 & decrease (— 
(estimated) 1959 a? 
National health branch— 
General health grants to provinces..............e...000. 46.0 45.9 0.1 
Government contributions under the Hospital Insurance 
and Diaenostic Services Acty........0..1ccl.. 0.00. 149.8 54.7 95.1 
Indian and northern health services.................0.. 21.0 2222; —1.2 
Oo Cherarer tas on een oie tin ee PN Cie eter Lal 9.5 9.0 0.5 
226.3 131.8 94.5 
Welfare branch— 
Hamiilyallowancesincauncueidest ern. cen scone eee 491.3 474.8 16.5 
Reduction in the amount of temporary loans to old age 
RECUR ATU Rap eran. eetre cee ee iy oe aN er I 184.0 —184.0 
Oldrage-assistance.s.cntakckccie cued ccc ce 30.5 30.2 0.3 
Blindiperscns allowances: nee vee on ee eee 4.2 4.2 
Disabled persons allowances.............cecceccuccecces 16.1 1.5 Sle 0.8 Se 
Unemploymentzassistancesce.../cmes oso sence gees acces 36.1 23.9 12.2 
OTOL SA MeL mete a teen rte ee neal eee REF odes Haut 3n2 3.1 0.1 
581.4 185.5 164.1 
Administration"and-generals.. ac. 0.2 ode ee ds ccccececcecenh 1.9 1.8 0.1 
809.6 869.1 —59.5 


“ Excluding civil defence costs of $3.7 million in 1959-60 and $3.8 million in 1958-59. 


General health grants to provinces 

General health grants to the provinces for assistance in hospital construction, 
general health services and the control of diseases are estimated to be $46 million 
in 1959-60, approximately the same as in 1958-59. 
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TABLE 24 


(in millions of dollars) 


V—6GNp0NajE}eajaewaTwqoa*=~@aooaSaSa={Nlal"Sa000——— 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Incre. 
GENERAL HeattH GRANTS si 
1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 

— as FERS PE a © eS ee ee ae ae i Ms 
Pa areieiretiecnsl Son ices: var: C354. Acid ngs betes osc ociase tance 1.0 0.9 0.1 
RUMP ROOG a dene. Ak comes dak. Meakien Wee een 8 Auk 1.4 1.9 —0.5 
Pre Edward Talend ! 9c sedis sentypctacse chee Jae ten 0.3 0.4 —0.1 
ESB OLUNS WADI. £5000 Giddens nec tan Wee eee 16. deca, —0.1 
RI oid iss thin vw ewewewnronrry eesti R Me ARAL ED. 13.2 15.9 —2.7 
SONS a otter on sink nicaeieicarsoren teesiaitobsiaimtehtscnnimadinsced teense 15.9 11.8 4.1 
DOSMII MOTRIN 3 5 to-0! eradicate oe auhesks eee cote ee 2.0 2.4 —0.1 
DRAKALCHO WANK... ...... SRS RS AEE Roc ciel cosas oenden ona he 2.6 3.0 —0.4 
aS ear Tae: SE Page st ae, hl 3.5 5 Ba > Sere Ae ea 
(ors Ge dost ee en re: hoe. 4.1 4.3 —0.2 
Northwest and Yukon Territories.............ceeceecccuces Dek UPS Oa ie eee Oe Pee 

46.0 45.9 0.1 


Hospital insurance and diagnostic services 


The Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, Statutes of 1957, 
authorized contributions by Canada in respect of programmes administered by 
the provinces, providing hospital insurance and laboratory and other services in 
aid of diagnosis. Payments for 1959-60 are estimated at $150 million compared 
with $55 million in 1958-59. The increase of $95 million was due mainly to the 
fact that during the previous fiscal year no province had participated in the 
plan for a full year whereas in 1959-60 seven provinces had participated for a 
full year and two provinces for a partial year. The effective date of each agree- 
ment is as follows:—July 1, 1958 for Newfoundland, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; January 1, 1959 for Nova Scotia and Ontario; 
July 1, 1959 for New Brunswick; and October 1, 1959 for Prince Edward Island. 


TABLE 25 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 
Hospira, INSURANCE AND D1AGNostic SERVICES ——_—______________———| _ Increase 
1360 1959 
(estimated) 
WMovwmienncinnds Ba: case cpt btsvaee: Seah hcks aad eee Bs ne 2.9 1.8 
DP a Oat: Maing Sb tpt? 22. ToD: ali neainpaebatent tga f @ 8.1 1.6 6.5 
Prince ee aoe SES itd « Atte tie ee bebe Laid aan oad ri 03 40, SO a 
B FS EO ee eee fee ree: ee Jb) vat lave errte ban Ans \ 
a oe ai pe ah teed nay aedia te aaaelta rare aaa hiar Gh « Wine o CHER Nausicaa 71.0 13.1 57.9 
pe eS ee Pe ee eae A ee re ree ee 12.0 in| 4.9 
Hasintohewan iw vile. dies dete! SRO On: I - 13.5 8.4 5.1 
Cone tee ee ee ee ke oe Sed ee Nee Ae 15.6 8.8 6.8 
Pe 1 ROR a clans | pt lig poring ap dren gS, atte weeded Ae tide ¢ 20.1 12.8 7.38 
149.8 54.7 95.1 


Family allowances 

Family allowances are payable in respect of all children under sixteen 
resident in Canada, with minor exceptions such as in the case of children of 
immigrants who must reside in Canada a year before an allowance is payable. 
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The monthly allowance is $6 if the child is under 10 years and $8 in the age 
group 10 to 15. Children of immigrants receive family assistance of $5 per 
month during their first year of residence in Canada from the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration if during that period they are under sixteen years 
of age. 


Family allowance payments in 1959-60 amounted to $491 million and 
represented 9 per cent of total expenditures. The increase of $17 million over 
the previous year reflected the increase in the number of children in the eligible 
age groups. 


TABLE 26 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 


Famity ALLOWANCE PAYMENTS ——————-- Increase 
1960 1959 
(estimated) 

INE wLoun dandiennckhere,: ocr creo ae tee UROL toe Pantani ire ene 15.6 15.2 0.4 
INO WES SOO La eae eS Creicotd Mbo eat hte ee ee An a nee 20.9 20.5 0.4 
Princes wd ward Tsland j8i ck ance te cian ct eel eae he eco pel! 3.0 Oot 
ING Was TUNS WICK seen scc.s setae outa OR Aen cen eae 18.6 18.2 0.4 
OSE aia oly Mer per Se anh On ox MEV Coben ad Oto tae PRR at ALG Se Gel | 150.6 146.3 4.3 
COD RATI Om ue See eet ete te TE aL Ce ee eee ee eee 156.7 150.2 6.5 
Me nites 2: Sct Geka hra ad betcratblad «, hte ome Ee atte: 2380 Bent 0.6 
HagkaiChoawalinv, mets ogee cee sctentielee els eee we eee 25.8 24.8 O25; 
VGH fey aE ee ae ep aa es At Meese tee Oe ase aad sl. bctanied ty S| Boat 34.1 1.6 
British Colwmbias st 4s acter dee cuckoo en ata ok ee ae 40.0 38.4 1.6 
Northiwestiand "Yukon Territonies 2/2. dste.< snevec eee el 3 1.1 1.0 0.1 

491.3 474.8 16.5 


Temporary loans to the old age security fund 

In 1959-60 payments of $574 million out of the fund exceeded receipts 
of $550 million resulting in a deficit of $24 million which was covered by tempo- 
rary loans by the Minister of Finance. In the budget speech of April 9, 1959 
the Minister stated that since provision was being made for the necessary 
revenues (by increases in the old age security tax rates) to bring the fund into 
balance over the next two or three years he did not propose to treat the 1959-60 
deficit as a budgetary charge in that year but to carry it forward into 1960-61. 


Old age assistance, disabled persons allowances, blind persons allowances and 
unemployment assistance 


Under the Old Age Assistance Act, the federal government reimburses the 
provinces by paying 50 per cent of the lesser of $55 monthly or the amount of 
assistance given by the provinces in the form of monthly pensions to eligible per- 
sons in need who are in the age group 65 to 69. (Under the Old Age Security 
Act, all persons 70 years and over who satisfy the residence requirements of the 
Act may receive a pension of $55 per month from the federal government out of 
the old age security fund.) Similarly, the federal government reimburses the 
provinces under the Blind Persons Act for allowances of not more than $55 per 
month to blind persons in need 18 years of age or over by paying 75 per cent of 
the total payments, and under the Disabled Persons Act by paying 50 per cent 
of not more than $55 per month for allowances to disabled persons in need 18 
years of age or over. In 1959-60 payments of $30 million for old age assistance 
and $4 million for blind persons allowances were approximately the same as in 
1958-59 while payments of $16 million in respect of disabled persons allowances 
were $1 million higher than in 1958-59. 
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Under the Unemployment Assistance Act the federal government contrib- 
utes up to 50 per cent of the cost of unemployment assistance paid by the prov- 
inces, subject to certain deductions as set out in the Act. All provinces have 
now signed agreements with the federal government. There was an increase 
of $12 million in these contributions over those for the previous year. 


TABLE 27 
(in millions of dollars) 
SSS 


Fiscal year ended March 31, 1960 (estimated) 
FEDERAL SHARE oF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE, 


DisasLeD PERSONS ALLOWANCES, BLIND PERSONS Old Disabled Blind Unem- 
ALLOWANCES AND UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE age persons persons ployment 


assistance | allowances | allowances | assistance 
ee ee ee [Se ee eek |e se 2 eae 


Powbmedions .., ;. Ye Vee MA nd. es i bf 0.3 0.2 3.5 
DERN ME NGI ows cath ORAM Mee cas bee bocuce 1G 0.7 0.4 RY’ 
Pree rd ward ined... 0.2 0.2 a) 0.1 
OW SR MWIK, noe... sd... ee ee 1.8 0.6 0.4 0.3 
MIN as «sinks sda nis «aod te ee. ccs oe 10.7 8.8 Lo te 
SRDEOL s rouds age vance ce eee 6.8 3.7 0.9 12.7 
ad, Aen Re a FEAR es Daler aegit ti: 1.6 0.4 0.2 2.4 
RE RBOH WAN. 6 sig oe os oi bens ccd cemieivae don sone oie 1.8 0.4 0.2 1.8 
70S 12 ee Se, ae Se Sn OR EE gr 1.9 0.5 0.2 2.0 
Srigmeh Color bia ee fey ccc hos Os he SE ae | aes 0.5 0.2 5.3 

Northwest and Yukon Territories................... 0.1 a) a) (1) 
30.5 TOo4 4.2 36.1 


poeta EE as ish ens eee: ip SS ss | be ARN TORRE, 
(1) Less than $50,000. 
National Research Council 


Expenditures of the National Research Council amounted to $31 million in 
1959-60, $6 million higher than for 1958-59. Increases of $2 million in scholar- 
ships and grants in aid of research, $2 million in construction or acquisition of 
buildings, works, land and equipment, and $1 million in salaries and operating 
expenses were the main factors in this increase. 


In addition, under the Queen Elizabeth II Canadian Research Fund Act, 
1959, an amount of $1 million was paid to The Queen Elizabeth II Canadian 
Fund to aid in Research on the Diseases of Children. 


National Revenue 
Expenditures of the Department of National Revenue were $69 million in 
1959-60, approximately the same as in 1958-59. 


TABLE 28 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
NATIONAL REVENUE or 
0 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 

Customs and excise divisions............ccuescsccesvevveecs 87.3 37.0 0.3 

ERR CEU EMEOTE Sahl © vipa +.scae Rare male ati ater dc aharchhed 81.7 31.6 0.1 
SHOOTOR tax @ppedl DOATO. oo. 0s. ae yee apo wre te rare os 0.2 OCR BIER is pis ks 50:0 

69.2 68.8 0.4 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 

Expenditures of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources in the fiscal year 1959-60 were $81 million, an increase of $16 million 
over the total for 1958-59. 
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The main increases in expenditures of this department were in the nor- 
thern administration and lands branch and in the national parks branch. The 
increase of $12 million in the northern administration and lands branch was due 
mainly to increases of $7 million in contributions to the provinces to assist in 
the development of roads leading to resources, $3 million in operation and. 
maintenance in the Northwest Territories and $2 million for construction in 
the Yukon Territory. Outlays for the national parks branch increased by $3 
million due to higher expenditures for the national parks and historic sites 
services. 


TABLE 29 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
NortHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES or 
1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 

Nationalipanks,ranclin{, csr aeeh @ sos aie este facies aie omnes vals ex 26.0 22.9 tl 
Wie TeMsreSOUnGES WOT GL aha. fcn Meters citkete oi Sache elbte eiovetelers aie merecetene Dee 2.4 —0.1 
Northern administration and lands branch................ 39.5 20.0 1B) 
MOorestry.DEanc inom co Pon eee uals st euterrapeltuaiateuca doen cece 6.8 leo —0.5 
Canadian covernment travel DUNCAU.. cn dee oc ce oe dre ae BS: 2.2 0.1 
AGLImenistrasion an Gucenenral aera ssnee <aee on) ous eoarara aete eicne 4.5 3.1 1.4 

81.4 65.2 16.2 


Post Office 
Gross expenditures of the Post Office Department for 1959-60 were $194 
million, an increase of $10 million over the 1958-59 outlay of $184 million. 


Remuneration of postmasters and staffs at revenue and semi-staff offices, 
commissions at sub-offices and certain other authorized disbursements are paid 
from revenue. These payments, included in the total of $194 million, amounted 
to $26 million in 1959-60, approximately the same as for 1958-59. 


TABLE 30 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Post Orricr Se or 
1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 
Charged to budgetary expenditure— 
Operations—salaries and other expenses of staff post 
offices, district offices and railway mail services; 
and supplies and equipment and other items for 
TEV SMUG POS OMLOCSe ania stocn seiooeite, aie aonsee es 102.9 97.2 On” 
Transportation—movement of mail by land, air and 
Bi WEUbCR AG. arate ei Sstaias arciate aaers story Si Miceeerantes Rise mini 60.1 5601 4.0 
Finan cialiservaices 6.4.8 eee) oon ee 2.8 228i Aw lors Hokie oeseel » 
FACTUIMISiAt Onn OsCOn en lmmde mene En olan aneiden Renner: tes Ve Ont 
167.6 167.8 9.8 
Charged to revenue— 
Operations—salaries of postmasters and staffs at revenue 
and semi-staff offices, commissions paid at sub- 
offices and other disbursements................-+-- 26.4 25.8 0.6 
194.0 183.6 10.4 
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Public Works 


Expenditures of the Department of Public Works for 1959-60 amounted 
to $215 million, compared with $226 million for 1958-59, a decrease of $11 million. 


_ Increases of $4 million in development engineering services and $1 million 
in outlays for the National Capital Commission were more than offset by de- 
creases of $15 million in public buildings—construction and services and $3 
million in payments to Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in respect 
of defence housing administration, housing research and slum clearance, and 
reimbursement of losses sustained as a result of the operation of Federal- 
Provincial housing projects. 


Outlays for the National Capital Commission were shown in previous years 
with Privy C ouncil expenditures. For purposes of comparison the 1958-59 
costs have been included with Public Works expenditures in the following table. 


TABLE 31 
(in millions of dollars) 


SSS 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Pusuic Worxs or 
5 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 
a ee ee ee Teel oe) wes Pally 2 | 
Publie buildings—construction and services— 
Acquisition, construction and improvements of public 
buildings— 
tater he ce ec oe hac tabi ickoekn enon: 16.0 22.4 —6.4 
Other centres in Canada. 60) ...5 5050 27.8 87.5 —9.7 
Oatside Canad see eed oh ae aks UE SRT IF Re ee 0.4 
Maintenance and operation. ............0.ceccececceces, 42.1 41.3 0.8 
Furniture-and furnishings? .... <s¢ seed outoicnce cn cacm.., 2.5 apse 0.3 
BiS DUOUGNIAGR : packets. . cigs tse Perea cee, 0.2 DEN aR || 5 Sia a ae 
89.0 103.6 —14.6 
Harbours and rivers engineering services— 
Acquisition, construction and improvements of harbour 
and Tiver WOLKRscte es ee ee ae ee a eee 30.8 31.1 —0.3 
Dredging. ...229 ee LPL ed PR 4.3 3.9 0.4 
CFONGEAl osc ce eae ae ee i. Wah 0.8 13 —0.5 
85.9 86.3 —0.4 
Development engineering services— 
Trans-Canada Highway division— 
Contributions to the provinces under the terms of 
the Trans-Canada Highway Act............... 52.0 51,1 0.9 
Trans-Canada Highway through national parks..... 12.0 9.9 201 
Gétieral .,..053. 262% Pas Sete Rie ee aco) ee, BE. 3.3 1.9 1.4 
67.3 62.9 44 
Honan: 55 tues. ths acs LA Te ee eh eek de | 5.2 —3.1 
National Capital Commission®.. .oessecsss-cercccccsc tenet 6.3 4.9 1.4 
Administration and weticral se ee Se eee 14.6 1352 1.4 
215.2 226.1 —10.9 


“) Formerly reported under Privy Council expenditures, 


Expenditures for ‘Public buildings—construction and services” declined by 
$15 million during 1959-60 due mainly to reductions in outlays for the acquisition, 
construction and improvement of public buildings of $6 million in Ottawa and 
$10 million in other centres in Canada partly offset by $1 million in maintenance 
and operation costs. 

The increase of $4 million in the expenditures of the development engineering 
services was due mainly to increases of $1 million in contributions to the provinces 
under the terms of the Trans-Canada Highway Act, $2 million in increased 
expenditures in connection with the Trans-Canada Highway through national 
parks and $1 million in general services. 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Expenditures for the Royal Canadian Mounted. Police amounted to $53 
million for 1959-60, $2 million more than the total spent in 1958-59. 


Payments as shown in the table represent gross expenditures; payments 
received from the provinces and municipalities for police services amounting to’ 
$10 million were credited to revenue. 


Increased expenditures of $5 million for the land, air and training divisions 
were offset partially by decreases of $3 million in headquarters administration and 
national police services and smaller decreases in marine services and the govern- 
ment contribution to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police pension account. 


TABLE 32 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 381 Increase 
Royat CANADIAN MountepD Po.icr a or 
0 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated ) 
anderen auc cor sini GiviSiONSen qss\scraeine geucerecie melee tea 40.7 36.1 4.6 
MarineiSGrviiCes: tris cakes Shtiatetrs tela % cath aeons eeny QoL 2.6 —0.5 
Government contribution to the Royal Canadian Mounted 

Police pension accounts «otk «vances ee eee en re 1.4 1.6 —0.2 
Pensionsand other benelits sent css se gee rae nek 2.9 Qt 0.2 
Headquarters administration and national police services. . 6.2 8.7 —2.5 
63.3 51.7. 1.6 


Trade and Commerce 


_ Expenditures of the Department of Trade and Commerce totalled $67 mil- 
lion for 1959-60, an increase of $2 million over the previous year. 


The main item responsible for this increase was the $4 million increase in 
payments of carrying costs of temporary wheat reserves, partially offset by the 
fact that there was no comparable charge in 1959-60 to the $2 million expendi- 
ture in 1958-59 to the Canadian Wheat Board on account of the loss on oats for 
the crop year 1956-57. 


TABLE 33 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
TRADE AND COMMERCE or 
1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 

Assistance re Bloragercosts OL ral 14h ase these tieetelaa soil. 42.3 38.4 3.9 
Board of Grain Commissioners (Canada Grain Act)........ 6.1 6.2 —0.1 
Canadian Wheat Board—loas ré Oats... ....ccsccsceetcccecs{sossscaccrcens 2.1 —2.1 
Dominion Burcail Gis tabisticas awe essen nee naan 8.5 8.2 0.3 
National Hnengy Boards ens tonne areca eee eae (27 Ae ee ee 0.2 
Standardy:branchs oe. te ee eee 2.4 202 0.2 
Trade COMMISSIONS SEMVICOha aa aniesei dee lak tte aarcite sore cern 3.6 835 0.1 
Administration andy peneralere 5 ovncnemmenn ees dance 4.3 5.0 —0.7 

67.4 65.6 1.8 
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Transport 


___Expenditures of the Department of Transport for 1959-60 amounted to $298 
million, an increase of $9 million over the total of $289 million in 1958-59. 


TABLE 34 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
TRANSPORT — or 
1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 


en ee | 


Air services— 


Saye MVInGION bench «<4. < cs cpsdcuedech aes icudacnon ch 74.1 V4.7 —0.6 
meabeorlogical brannh oi. Mutoh 13.5 11.8 LEZ 
Telecommunications branch............................ 30.0 1 ar 6 4.3 
Pe APOSUMORREION . 55.50 sl ee eract gone ks core 4.1 3.2 0.9 
(21.7 115.4 6.3 
CAMBS BaEVidks |... cane si chiens sddewinke Hele es ded 9.7 —2.6 
ES gh oe ae 5 DE 2 I CR a ae 3 54.6 51.8 2.8 
Railway and steamship services— 
Maritime Freight Rates Act— 
Difference between tariff and normal tolls.......... 14.3 13.1 1:2 
Freight Rate Reduction Act........................... EAS SEARS i) pais 9.2 
Construction and acquisition of auto-ferries............. 2.4 0.2 2.2 
PURGE 25s. As saver heiausdeeisuneoh soi ee 1.4 1.6 —0.2 
27.8 14.9 12.4 
Board of Transport Commissioners— 
Maintenance: of trackage ......-cenc-weveivtenon avieedwvnareawennrs 7.0 rae Medios Lin Satie toe tesa sorer St Sts 
Railway grade-crossmng fend: «2c. 1c. .2 ce cca ce 15.0 15 OL eee ate: 
Administration and general. . << bsccccesecvesa ches eeeuk 1.2 ule il 0.1 
23.2 23.1 0.1 
Canadian Maritime Commission.............0.cccccceccece 6.8 5.9 0.9 
Crown Corporations— 
Deficits— 
Canadian National Railways...................6.. 43.6 51.6 —8.0 
Obhery oss 5i3 gb Sa eek thit ee bes ohh ee eee 8.6 9.2 —0.6 
Non-active advances— National Harbours Board....... 4 4.3 —2.2 
64.3 65.1 —10.8 
Administration and general .'..\. Meg aseewss view cok adele york 3.4 2.9 0.5 
298.4 288.8 9.6 


Outlays for air services increased by $6 million during 1959-60 attributable 
primarily to expanded services for aviation and include increases of $4 million in 
expenditures of the telecommunications branch and $2 million in increased costs 
of the meteorological branch. 

Canal services expenditures decreased by $3 million during the year due 
mainly to the transfer of the Welland Canal to The St. Lawrence Seaway Auth- 
ority, and to elimination in full or in part of canals due to the opening of the 
Seaway. Outlays for marine services increased by $3 million due to expanded 
northern supply operations. 

Expenditures of railway and steamship services increased by $12 million due 
mainly to payments of $9 million under the Freight Rate Reduction Act for 
which there was no comparable charge in 1958-59 and increases of $2 million in 
expenditure towards construction and acquisition of auto-ferries and $1 million 
in payments under the Maritime Freight Rates Act. 

The payment in respect of the Canadian National Railways deficit for 1959 
was $8 million less than the comparable figure for 1958, and the non-active 
advances to the National Harbours Board were $2 million less than in the 


previous fiscal year. 
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Veterans Affairs 
Expenditures of the Department of Veterans Affairs amounted to $290 
million in 1959-60, an increase of $1 million over the 1958-59 total of $289 million. 


An increase of $3 million in war veterans allowances and other benefits was 
offset partially by decreases of $1 million in pensions for disability or death and » 
$1 million in expenditures in respect of the Soldier Settlement and Veterans Land 
Acts. 

TABLE 35 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
VETERANS AFFAIRS — or 
196 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
Pensions for diss billoy, OF doathi.. aecesieniccae censicciecesiee se 149.6 150.7 —1.1 
Treatment andnwellare services \aascaccii cre aelettreaioearelel cera 58.8 59.4 —0.6 
War veterans allowances and other benefits................. 63.4 60.4 3.0 
War services gratuities and re-establishment credits......... 2.8 2.2 0.6 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans Land Acts— 
Administration ana general sqpaanicn a. calseecieeeteeienioe 5.2 5.4 —0.2 
Provision for reserve for conditiona] benefits, Veterans 
and ACh atte eee ome Retiree tet tee COTO 3.8 4.4 —0.6 
Departmental, district and pensions administration and mis- 
Gellanecous!payMentSs. «stim chbsamisce chine seiner onion 6.4 6.3 0.1 
290.0 288.8 1.2 


All other departments 


Expenditures of the departments not dealt with in preceding sections 
amounted to $30 million, a decrease of $1 million from the 1958-59 total. 


The most significant change in the expenditures of these departments was 
the reduction of nearly $3 million in the expenses of the Office of the Chief Elec- 
toral Officer due to the 1958-59 figure having included part of the costs of the last 
federal election. However, this decrease was offset partly by increases in ex- 
penditures of other departments. 

TABLE 36 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Aut OTHER DEPARTMENTS or 
0 decrease (— 
(estimated ) 1959 Cy 
Auditor. Genera lier seen cer. eter pee ee ree aor ee cee 0.9 0. , 
Boardiof Broadcast: Govermnorsneeee eee ate en eee 0.2 Of Od 
Chief Electoral: Othicer. sayy hese see ere 0.3 oe —2.9 
CiwillService Commissiona: coe ee eee ee eae ee 3.6 3.5 0.1 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors................ 0.4 Ova ae. fe eee 
Tnsiivanceges cf0 hea ce erect ere eaarace Meee ee Pe 13 1.2 0.1 
Meg islationnnmcnna cies Mckee caccmerele ta keen oie au an 7.8 AG 0.2 
National HalmuBoards:: scene cae eee eee 4.6 4.3 0.3 
NationaliGallony, of) Canadiana. pare en eee ee ee 0.8 0.6 O22 
EVivy COUnGI rice. tacts eee eT eT ee ee @ 1.4 al 0.3 
Public Archives and National Library..............e.eeeees 0.7 Oo © Nee ee 
Publicserinting and Stationeryern. ee eee ee oeD osOl) GHA ee fas 
Secretary of Gtatece sspears acs eee eae meme Ree 4.7 4.4 i el 
30.2 31.4 —1.2 


© Does not include $1.2 million in respect of civil defence. 
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4. SUMMARY OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF CANADA 
AS AT MARCH 31, 1960 


The balances of the asset and liability accounts at March 31, 1960, the com- 
parable balances at March 31, 1959, and the changes in each category during 
1959-60 are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 37 
SumMMary oF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES or CANADA 


(in millions of dollars) 


—— Increase or 
1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 
ee 
LIABILITIES 
Current and demand liabilities.................02..---..... 1,139.2 952.5 186.7 
Deposit and trust accounts.......................... 214.1 237.9 —23.8 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts 3,569.1 3,301.9 267.2 
Undisbursed balances of appropriations 89.7 83.4 6.3 
Deterred credite..:.........c.0 5 a ee eee 89.1 81.4 Rk 
SANG MOOD 35 iain oan ace ce eA ke 8.5 18.7 —10.2 
Wisnatared debt is sci 2cie asso oe Meee i, ee 15, 886.8 15, 574.1 312.7 
Total abtitien cnc cou, cae eee 20, 996.5 20, 249.9 746.6 
ASSETS 
JaITOnt BSSCtS .2 5.05) eee ee 854.5 910.9 —56.4 
Advances to exchange fund account......................... 1,964.0 1,995.0 —31.0 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of 
Udmatured debt. <. <r ee eee ee 84.3 83.2 154 
Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations 3,471.6 B,lilet 200.5 
Loans to national governments.............................. 1,414.4 1,449.0 —34.6 
Other loans and investments. 56.5 10.2 4, 8" es 939.0 683.1 255.9 
Securities held in ‘trasé.v2ii1: USSR, Li ees, 19.3 20.7 —1.4 
elerred Chaves yo: + dich. tars ees | ce 153.1 147.4 5.7 
Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiencies— 
Permanent services pension account 326.3 02658) de OL ee 
Superannuation account.y.-.c. one ec 139.0 ROOEOS Mey chee ay ee 
Sanpjenes scoatailas) {sce ise deel, Bat 2.0 a) 2.0 
Capstal aagebties ype scrciae st 0a We cask Said site hoakic, (2) Ne ae ee 
Inactive loans and investments..............0.0.00-........ 93.5 92.2 1.3 
Total ASSES: 5 oss e<ccc5ei ee ee 9,461.0 9,117.9 343.1 
Less reserve for losses on realization of assets — 546.4 POAC EN HE cok SER ice 
Noetasselans vacdet ee eee eee 8,914.6 8,571.5 343.1 
Net debt (excess of liabilities over net assets) 12,081.9 11, 678.4 3403.5 


“Less than $50,000. 
)Shown at nominal value of $1. 


© Reflecting the budgetary deficit of $406 million less an adjustment of $2 million in respect of prior 
years’ transactions. 


A. Cuances In Princripau Liasimiry Ciassirications DurING 1959-60 


The gross liabilities of the government increased by $747 million during 
the fiscal year. The main changes were increases of $313 million in unmatured 
debt, $267 million in annuity, insurance and pension accounts and $187 million 
in current and demand liabilities. 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31 


25000 


(196) OTHER LIABILITIES 


20000 


‘UNMATURED TREASURY BILLS t 


15000 


UNMATURED BONDS 


10000 
XXQ_EGA \ N MQG_EEEG A 
S . Sv ; 
SS WN SX Y 5000 
> y Yy ANNUITY INSURANCE AND PENSION 
ACCOUNTS 


19: 


195 


1953 
* Estimated 
1, Also includes troasury notes for the fiscal years ending in 1953-56 inclusive. 


Current and demand liabilities 


This category consists of obligations of the government payable currently 
or on demand. ‘The principal changes were increases of $176 million in non- 
interest bearing notes, $11 million in accounts payable, $14 million in interest 
due and outstanding and $16 million in interest accrued and decreases of $7 
million in matured debt and $2 million in outstanding money orders. 


The increase of $176 million in non-interest bearing notes was due to the 
increase in Canada’s quota to the international monetary fund in October 1959. 
A more detailed explanation will be found under the asset category ‘“‘Other loans 
and investments”’. 


Accounts payable are those payments made in April in accordance with 
section 35 of the Financial Administration Act but which are applicable to the 
previous fiscal year. 

TABLE 38 
(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 
Increase or 


CURRENT AND DEMAND LIABILITIES 1960 ‘a6 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 

QOutsoandines, GLeasury. CHEQUCS aac -mcien aieto see oreo 2263 247.3 —20.0 
ACCOUNTS DAY Les oe enera ons ee. seis ra ee cae Sete vexaarie 267.0 256.4 10.6 
Non-interest bearing notes payable to the international mone- 

tary fund and the international bank for reconstruction 

ANGIASYV.OLODIMEN Ls mn eeine re armies inet Ie 381.8 205.8 176.0 
Maturedidebt-ontstanding .focttL ee. ak soe eee aac eelei deen 22.0 28.7 —6.7 
Interest:due and oupstandine 4. - sc 2c cetaen eee eres. ice 70.2 56.2 14.0 
Iiferest-accniecls cp. mer Utes ee ot cee tine Brace eS oe ioe 140.4 124.9 15.5 
Post office—outstanding money orders...............seeee0: 30.0 32.4 —2.4 
Other current liahiWitiess poe. se deer nese ace einen 0.5 0.8 —0.3 


1,139.2 952.5 186.7 
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During 1959-60 a change was made in the system of recording Post Office 
accounts. In prior years these accounts were recorded in one account named 
Post Office—net liability for money orders, etc.’’ which was maintained under 
the current and demand liability category. In 1959-60 this account was distrib- 
uted to the following accounts:—‘‘Outstanding money orders’ under the 
current and demand liability category, “Philatelic trust account” under the 
deposit and trust category and “Cash on hand and in transit” and “Depart- 
mental working capital’? under the current asset category. For purposes of 
comparison the corresponding balances for the previous year are shown in the 
appropriate tables. 


Deposit and trust accounts 


In these accounts are recorded sundry funds deposited with the Receiver 
General of Canada or held in trust for various purposes. The net decrease of 
$24 million was due mainly to a decrease of $18 million in the account “United 
States—S.A.C. bases”, which records funds received from the United States 
Government for the purpose of facilitating the placing of contracts by the 
R.C.A.F. on behalf of the U.S.A.F. 


TABLE 39 
(in millions of dollars) 


—53NeGNeeN“aaas0#jo0am@aC‘wow#w9009OoOoOomomomoS 


Balance at March 31 


ncreas 
DeposiT AND Trust ACCOUNTS Increase or 


1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 
Aviny DEHEVGLENt TOC rete eta ceska Peet i eG e Pacts ie eek 6.9 7.2 — 0.3 
Canadian Pension Commission—administration trust fund 10.3 9.1 1.2 
Contractom hold backs ces lion ee rnc oto es 18.2 LSPZOY [erica cuties oe 
Contractors securities—sundry departments— 

BTN ete. ER re nm AO eras Nak a ee 18.0 19.9 — 1.9 
bone 1 ed ey Sea Hic-n ghana ota abeal ote ied bed thea MC 11.5 11.8 — 0.3 
Capifiied sheg went eriss cb. Pid ee is ee a: 1.5 1.8 — 0.3 

$1.0 83.5 — 2.65 

(Crown Gorporation deposits ties aie on ooo bs auld e Os. aeeel 9.2 QED) CFS. Sate 
Emergency gold mining assistance—holdbacks............. 2.5 1.9 0.6 
tndian trust fds oe so aca sO se Oe ee ak 29.0 28.6 0.4 
Korean operaious pal... coe oe Se Pets 6.8 7.4 — 0.6 
National Harbours Board—special accounts................ 3.2 6.2 — 3.0 
Post eftice savings banks, 5265) 3 eek Acca te ec: 31.8 34.1 — 2.3 
Soldier settlement and veterans land act trust account—general 3.0 2.8 0.2 
United States—8.ANS.) baste, 5. ie 3) bee eas 23.9 42.2 —18.3 

War clanns-fmid—svorld, war 2... 25 s.-Be we wee fu cet ts ot 5.0 OPAL kes com ey Oye 
Instalment purchase of bonds, public service................ 9.7 10.7 — 1.0 
Cohan, od sea dah caer at danas eek SAE) ee ene Penis 23.6 21.8 1.8 
214.1 237.9 —23.8 


Annuity, insurance and pension accounts 
This category records the amounts to the credit of the various annuity, 
insurance and pension accounts. 


There was a net decrease in the unemployment insurance fund during the 
year of $126 million. The balance at March 31, 1960 was $384 million compared 
with $510 million at March 31, 1959. Benefit payments were $409 million and 
receipts were $283 million consisting of contributions by employers and employees 
of $227 million, government contributions of $46 million and income from invest- 
ments of $10 million. Benefit payments were $70 million lower than the $479 


million paid out in 1958-59. 
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TABLE 40 
(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at, March 31 
Increase or 


Annuity, INSURANCE AND PENSION ACCOUNTS 1960 — decrease (—) ° 
(estimated) 

Unemployment wnsurance tunel ea. remeereeytere eterere cyetrtarare ier 383.8 509.9 —126.1 
Less investment in bonds and accrued interest..............- — 363.8 — 488.9 125.1 
20.0 21.0 —1.0 

Gowerniient annuities sr. eise cies eit Seis ce sintes eae 1p ie5 1,105.8 EWE 70 
Superannnationraccoun anne stras oats sie ei eieiacseieleiolenic aie seteresceists 1,229.9 1,136.0 93.9 
Permanent services pension account...........secccceececees 105602 942.3 113.9 
QRH erway. Betas Hee Wales sede alae Sisopes wtieceeae aes ofr ee 105.5 96.8 8.7 
3,569.1 3,301.9 267.2 


The government annuities account increased by $52 million reflecting the 
amount by which premium receipts of $57 million, interest credited to the 
account by the government of $43 million and a small amount required to main- 
tain the reserve exceeded payments of $48 million to annuitants and beneficiaries. 


The increase of $94 million in the superannuation account was due mainly 
to the government’s contribution of $40 million equal to the estimated current 
and prior service payments of individuals in 1958-59 and $47 million interest 
credited to the account. The remainder of the increase was due to the excess of 
employees’ current and prior service contributions of $40 million and miscel- 
laneous receipts of $1 million over benefit payments of $34 million. 


The permanent services pension account increased by $114 million. The 
increase reflected the government’s contribution of $52 million which is made at 
the rate of one and two-thirds times the current and prior service contributions, 
interest on the account of $40 million, and contributions of $32 million by per- 
manent services personnel for current and prior years service less payments of 
$10 million from the account. 


Old age security fund 


Under the Old Age Security Act pensions of $55 per month are paid, without 
a means test, from the old age security fund to all eligible persons seventy years 
of age and over. Payments from the fund during the fiscal year were $574 million 
while credits to the fund from the tax on personal incomes (maximum tax $90), 
the tax on corporation profits and the sales tax totalled $550 million. Temporary 
loans amounting to $24 million were required to cover the deficit resulting from 
these transactions during 1959-60. 


_ In 1958-59 payments were $559 million, receipts were $375 million and the 
deficit in the fund covered by temporary loans of $184 million was charged to 
1958-59 budgetary expenditure by authority of parliament. 


The increase of $175 million in 1959-60 in receipts from the old age security 
taxes was due to the increases in the rates announced in last year’s budget speech. 
These were: an increase from 2 per cent to 3 per cent in the tax on personal in- 
comes with a maximum contribution of $90 (previously $60) effective July 1, 
1959; an increase from 2 per cent to 3 per cent in the tax on corporate incomes 
effective January 1, 1959; and an increase from 2 per cent to 3 per cent in the tax 
on sales effective April 10, 1959. 
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TABLE 41 
(in millions of dollars) 


SSS aSS(_SSqQqg 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


Otp Ace Security Funp 1960 
1956 1957 1958 1959 (estimated) 
ee es eee 
Tax receipts— 
Sales MABE 515 00 ee gee oy da CUS See 160.4 179.3 175.8 173.6 273.0 
Personal SRCOMS TAK... io ora eek eee oe 102.5 125.0 135.0 146.4 185.6 
Corporation income tax..................... 53.3 67.3 60.7 55.3 91.3 
, otal tax receiptuseonc,: occ Fish: 316.2 371.6 371.5 375.3 549.9 
Puno paAyinente 22... wee 1h Fees a dey, —366.2 —379.1 —473.9 —559.3 — 574.0 
Excess of payments over receipts. ............... —50.0 —7.5 | —102.4 | —184.0 —24.1 
Previous deficit brought forward................ —63.3 —50.0 150" [cs 5 See t Pea 
Appropriation by Parliament— 
harged to budgetary expenditure.......... 63.3 56.0 103.9 1 ee Ps lade (Hesse Oe 
Temporary loan from the Minister of Finance to 
Cover defioit in FN. sicscs. dics ocescieeceice «essen 50.0 LS 7a ee ea 20 | ee 24.1 
a a a aes rae he | ee 
TABLE 42 


(in millions of dollars) 
—6GNe—w“wwaelelaqéoo>a$jonwa—“"“~«“s—oesS= OSS 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
—_———] Increase or 


Ox.p Acer Srecuriry PAYMENTS 1960 — doctanie (3 
(estimated) 
Nowiatncdianry oo5. aoc anor ks choc ck teen sok coon oe Like 1V30 0.2 
Nova Bootia. 30> hacen peek toe 27.0 26.8 0.2 
Prince Edward Island 4.8 CL ORoh WY | | eR eels 8 
Were cirniewi gir tates oe ee een ce ee AE. IB ey 19.9 19.6 0.3 
Qa bait es eetcat <crereet ecntes re e e  ee e sk 120.0 117.0 3.0 
Onisiraas Gren eee) 5 ae Rn aD Ty Te el ke eh 208.2 203.3 4.9 
DST eerie es Sere ee, ees Oe Urea £8 3 Too w oo. 1 34.0 1p! 
Bache s oo oem tec od oases so a ae 36.0 35.1 0.9 
ot ce CR al ce ee? Dagan. Sete tee ee eee ee 2Im 38.2 36.5 Lat 
SU SEMSER CONE PERSE oes cola sock os cs aE REE + os aR 73.2 70.8 2.4 
Northwest and Yukon Territories)? .-... 65.0.0. ccsdaks coe oe 0.4 Saale IRIS ee 
574.0 559.3 14.7 


Undisbursed balances of appropriations to special accounts 

This category records the undisbursed balances of appropriations to special 
accounts for which moneys have been appropriated by parliament and from 
which disbursements may be made for authorized purposes in periods subsequent 
to that in which the appropriation was made. 


The increase of $5 million in the railway grade crossing fund represented 
the amount by which the $15 million credited to the fund and charged to bud- 
getary expenditure exceeded disbursements from the fund. 


In 1959-60 an amount of $50 million was credited to the Colombo plan fund 
and charged to budgetary expenditure but as disbursements were approximately 
the same there was no significant change in the balance at March 31, 1960 from 


the balance at March 31, 1959. 


The balance in the national capital fund was $2 million at March 31, 1960 
compared with $1 million at March 31, 1959. The increase represented the 
amount by which the $4 million credited to the fund and charged to budgetary 
expenditure exceeded disbursements of $3 million. 
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TABLE 43 
(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 
UNDISBURSED BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS ——__—__________—_—_—_——| Increase or 


to SpeciraL AccOUNTS 1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) tay 


Colombo: plan: fumd sre .o A. cera wince he ete shettoke ete ears sole rt crore 60.1 59.9 Ore 
Netionalicapitaltunderes.ye semis co cioceante cir tere enemies terete 1.9 0.9 1.0 
Railwayeradercrossing, tun dine sic & ser ere atest are cacti aie ete 27.6 Pils Dal 
CUE oe ence rectors Siete co oterars NT oak Lite iets naive tote oe a rrciseeecer polars 0.1 OF a ge Oe 
89.7 83.4 6.3 


Deferred credits 

This category records the amounts of deferred interest on loans and advances 
to certain Crown corporations and national governments and other deferred pay- 
ments due the government. ‘These are contra accounts to corresponding items 
under ‘‘Cash—in blocked currencies”, ‘‘Loans to, and investments in, Crown 
corporations ”’, ‘‘Loans to national governments”’ and ‘‘Other loans and invest- 
ments’. Further explanations are given under these categories. 


TABLE 44 
(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 


DEFERRED CREDITS ————— || Iinwieenca wie 


1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 
Agreements of sale of Crown assetS...............ceeeeeeees 13.6 16.4 —2.8 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation................+ee0eeee 5.8 6.2 —0.4 
Deferred interest— 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority................... 24.4 12.8 11.6 
United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946........ 44.2 BA De |) EER aerate 
Of ACS oN ee ee AML IE Re ee At Ale a | el 1.8 —0.7 
89.1 81.4 7.7 


Balances receivable under agreements of sale of Crown assets are set up as 
contra accounts to corresponding items under “Other loans and investments’’. 
The net decrease of $3 million during the year was due to the receipt of payments 
on outstanding agreements having exceeded the total amount of new agreements 
set up in the account. 


The increase of $12 million in deferred interest in respect of The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority represented interest due to the government during 1959-60 
on outstanding loans to the corporation. 


Suspense accounts 


_ These accounts consist of balances where some uncertainty as to disposition 
exists. 


The ‘Paylist deductions” account consists of deductions for Canada savings 
bonds, income tax, etc., which are credited to this account pending transmittal 
to the Department of Finance or to the department concerned. 


The “Replacement of materiel” account established by section 11 of the 
National Defence Act is credited with amounts realized from the sale of materiel 
that has not been declared surplus to requirements but has been authorized by 
the Governor in Council to be sold to other countries. The account is debited 
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with disbursements representing amounts paid for the procurement of replace- 
ment materiel. During 1959-60 disbursements exceeded credits to the account 
by $10 million. 
TABLE 45 
(in millions of dollars) 
N°..3.NeNjw“0—0a—wwa9aanananaDn9D3BS ua 


Balance at March 31 
Increase or 


Suspense Accounts 


1960 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 1959 
Puyliob dedantiona $22 92255 Tis RR shed hoc ccw nea) 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Replacement of materiel, sec. 11, National Defence Act..... oer 13.9 —10.2 
aati tienen cs 5 Aik ds Ve i i hove oid gk Secs omc 1.6 LIB MM) eee sh xn ee 
PGBS 23 os salts ha ee tees ay RD. kt 3.1 3.2 —0.1 
8.5 18.7 —10.2 


Unmatured debt 

The unmatured debt of Canada at the close of 1959-60 amounted to $15,887 
million compared with $15,574 million at the close of the previous fiscal year. 
Debt payable in Canada increased by $313 million. There was no change in 
debt payable in London and New York. 


In the year under review, unmatured debt obligations payable in foreign 
currencies have been stated in Canadian dollars converted at the rate of $2.80 
for the pound sterling and par for the U-S. dollar. 


B. Cuanees IN Principat AssET CLASSIFICATIONS Durina 1959-60 


The total of assets increased during 1959-60 by $343 million. The principal 
changes were increases of $201 million in loans to Crown corporations and $256 
million in other loans and investments and decreases of $56 million in current 
assets, $35 million in loans to national governments and $31 million in advances 
to the exchange fund. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS sixtopinesigeaate MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


10000 FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31 10000 


8% OTHER ASSETS 


‘ NJ 
CASH AND OTHER CURRENT ASSETS 
NS 


OTHER LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
LOANS TO NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
re AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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Current assets 

There was a decrease of $56 million in this category during the fiscal year, 
due to decreases of $76 million in cash and $22 million in the securities invest- 
ment account which were partly offset by increases of $39 million in departmental 
working capital advances and revolving funds and $3 million in moneys received 
after March 381. 


TABLE 46 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 


CuRRENT ASSETS | Increase or 
1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
Cash in current and special deposits.................-e0005 397.8 473.5 —75.7 
Post office—cash on hand and in transit...................-. 2.8 2.8% £Silenaccmeen cares 
Cash in hands of collectors and in transit................... 167.0 167.0)" | 23k pe ae 
Departmental working capital advances and revolving 
funds— 
Agricultural commodities stabilization account......... 116.4 ial 49.3 
Defence production revolving fund.....................- 20.0 38022 —10.2 
Miscellaneous departmental imprest and advance ac- 
COUN GS wanes satsaene ese ate rere chara ete oor ter «researcher 2225 22 3D" oO A ee eee 
OCH ere. cosistige sels cet etude Miaracags maya Tiny ane ete ge ea ol. 7 Sone —0.6 
190.6 162.1 88.6 
Securitiestinvestment accounts mene ase ere ee eee nee 76.3 98.0 —21.7 
Other current assets—moneys received after March 31 but 
applucabletothe.currentryearen. ade seer ae 20.0 Nls0) 220) 
854.5 910.9 —56.4 


Cash in current and special deposits decreased by $76 million and moneys 
received after March 31, 1960 is estimated to increase by $3 million. 


“Post Office—cash on hand and in transit” is a new account set up in 1959- 
60. For purposes of comparison the 1958-59 balance has been recorded in the 
above table. The balance was previously included in the current and demand 
liability account “Post Office—net liability for money orders, etc.”’. 


The increase of $39 million in working capital advances and revolving funds 
was due to an increase of $49 million in the agricultural commodities stabilization 


account partly offset by a decrease of $10 million in the defence production 
revolving fund. 


Advances to the exchange fund 


Advances during the year to the exchange fund account to finance the pur- 
chase of gold and foreign exchange amounted to $119 million and repayments 


ee a million, reducing outstanding advances to $1,964 million at March 
1, 1960. 


Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of unmatured debt 


_ There was an increase of $1 million in this category during the fiscal year 
bringing the balance to $84 million at March 31, 1960. 


Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations 


_ These loans and investments increased by $201 million during 1959-60 
bringing the balance in this category to $3,472 million at March 31, 1960. 
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TABLE 47 
(in millions of dollars) 
Sr ee Be 
Balance at March 31 
Increase or 


LOANS To, AND INVESTMENTS IN, CROWN CoRPORATIONS 1960 ue decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
ies ee en es NS 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited......................... 60.9 58.8 2.1 
Behk ot Cama Ui. £68, BR As SaGk Vc fie) 5.9 Be DP as Ser tOee 
hab Oe oe 
6.0 4.0 2.0 
152109 1,465.7 —255.5 
1.6 2.8 —1.2 
214 13.0 8.7 
1,328.6 1,003.6 325.0 
8.2 S32) — Wee Ge 
10.0 10.0 “TOPANGA 
117.0 87.2 29.8 
17.8 (ipa! 10.7 
161.6 145.6 16.0 
43.1 2107 21.4 
1205 S25 8.0 
30.0 BUIOLeS got. F aeuar 
293.0 270.0 23.0 
24.4 12.8 tire 
1.4 2.5 i ia | 
Qther Grown Corporations occ. ss. << daaathistetece oalales tee Le eee eee 
3,471.6 Onerint 200.5 


“® Formerly the Canadian Farm Loan Board. , 


Advances to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, to be covered by obligations 
or shares of the company, amounted to $2 million during the year. 


Loans to the Farm Credit Corporation (formerly the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board) amounted to $31 million during the year while repayments by the board 
were $1 million bringing the total advances to $117 million at March 31, 1960. 


Loans to Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation during the year 
amounted to $360 million, of which $351 million was for direct loans by the 
corporation and $9 million for federal-provincial housing projects. Repayments 
totalled $35 million of which $32 million was in respect of direct loans, $2 million 
in respect of loans for federal-provincial housing projects and $1 million in respect 
of loans for house construction. The net increase for the year of $325 million 
brought the total loans to the corporation to $1,329 million at March 31, 1960. 


Loans to the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation in connection 
with the construction of the Northern Ontario section of the all-Canadian 
natural gas pipe line totalled $8 million in 1959-60. 


Advances to The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority amounted to $23 million 
bringing the total loans to $293 million. In addition deferred interest on these 
loans was increased by $12 million being the amount of interest due on December 
31, 1959. A contra item for this amount is included in the liability category 
“Deferred credits’. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1960, the government advanced to the 
Canadian National Railway Company the sum of $167 million for capital pur- 
poses and retirement of debt in the hands of the public. Of this amount $6 
million was advanced for the Company’s Purchase Fund which is operated under 
the terms of Canadian National Railway Company bonds, guaranteed by the 
Government of Canada, issued on May 15, 1959, December 15, 1959 and January 
1, 1960. During the year ended March 31, 1960, repayment of current and prior 
years’ advances totalled $446 million (of which $441 million was made available 
through the sale of $450 million of the above-mentioned bonds). 
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In addition, to assist the Company to finance further capital expenditure 
during the fiscal year, the government purchased $22 million of four per cent pre- 
ferred stock of the Canadian National Railway Company. This stock is issued 
under the authority of the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act, 
1952, in an amount equal to three per cent of the gross revenue of the Company. 


Further, in the year which ends March 31, 1960, the government provided 
the Company with temporary loans of $30 million to cover in part the 1959 
income deficit. This amount plus temporary loans totalling $14 million made on 
the same account in the year ended March 31, 1959, brought the total of the loans 
on account of the 1959 deficit to $44 million which was charged to budgetary 
expenditure in 1959-60. 


In addition, temporary loans of $14 million were made in February 1960 to 
the Company in respect of its 1960 income deficit. 


In summary, the total amount made available to the Company during the 
year was $233 million and repayments amounted to $489 million. The amount 
of advances to the Company outstanding at the end of the fiscal year was thus 
reduced by $256 million. 


TABLE 48 


(in millions of dollars) 


ADVANCES TO, AND REPAYMENTS BY, Fiscal year ended March 31 
Tue CanapIAN NATIONAL Ramways Increase or 
DuRinG THE I'iscaAL YEAR 1959-60 1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
Advances— 
Honmiherefundingofidebtinen..+ sda eine ae 5.4 44.8 —39.4 
Hor capital exnencluwimesin mate toate carte ais 156.1 152.1 4.0 
OM pinch use fun Gye. no preeiicy eae ieee eee eee eee ee Los eau heehee: POSES yd 6.3 
For interim financing of income deficits................. 43.6 50.7 —7.1 
211.4 247.6 —36.2 
Repay ments— 
Advances for capital purposes. .........s0se.+.s1 neces —445.6 —11.1 —434.5 
Advances for interim financing of income deficits....... —43.6 —56.1 12.5 
—489.2 —67.2 —422.0 
Excess of advances over repayments or repayments over 
SCV ANCES Ne) jus, ote cE snc Aen Rk el ge ee en —277.8 180.4 —458.2 
Purchase of 4 per cent preferred stock (C.N.R. Capital 
RevisionsAct. 1952) hacweet tee. een oe eee Seen Re ome ile 1.0 
Transfer of Northwest Communications facilities to C.N.R.|.............. 0.3 —0.3 
Net increase or decrease (—) during the fiscal year in the 
government’s advances to, and investments in, the 
Canadians NationallRailways.e... soe ae tear. t —255.5 202.0 —457.5 


At March 31, 1959, temporary loans of $2 million were outstanding to the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines in respect of its 1959 income deficit. During 1959-60 a 
further advance of $1 million was made. The total amount of $3 million was 
repaid during the year. In addition $1 million was advanced in respect of its 
1960 income deficit. 


Other changes included increases of $16 million in loans to the National 
Harbours Board, $21 million in advances to the Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission, $9 million in advances to the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, $11 million in loans to the National Capital Commission, $2 
million in advances to the Canadian Commercial Corporation and a decrease of 
$1 million in loans to the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 
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Loans to national governments 


__ These loans totalled $1,414 million at March 31, 1960, a decrease of $35 
million during the fiscal year. 


TABLE 49 


(in millions of dollars) 
a —E————— 


Balance at March 31 


Loans To Nationa GovERNMENTS Increase or 
1960 1959 decrease (—) 
(estimated) 
«BSS MONS ETS oo A. Cerca ee ON Sahai deatahda aad 


Loans to United Kingdom— 


The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946. . 1,064.1 1,080.5 —16.4 
Deloria ‘ntensst= ei. 2 ae ee eS 44.2 2 ROR ee See ee 

1,108.3 1724.7 —16.4 

Loans under the Export Credits Insurance Act, Part II— 

Selonms beet oe ee a 39.2 41.5 —2.3 

EEOC. 2 Re eee eee Re ee ee te 150.6 159.0 —8.4 

Netherlands............. shale Aled seer aie a MESES Steaua pee emer Es. 78.0 82.6 —4.6 

WOM as hog ere eas id Pat rad Ai ac he his bso Pek eae 2.6 —2.6 

267.8 285.7 —17.9 


Ete i el, ete a eee ee en rr 15 LO, toe AOR 
RNC ee ee rs ee re te ee ee ee ee 33.5 33.0 0.5 
Netherlands—military relief and currency credits 
BAPEL IRON Fees See 8 8c aoeck oo adem ben wis eee 137 —0.6 
pT NE elec is RR stra, OP eed ial ORT 0.8 —0.1 
38.3 88.6 —0.8 
1,414.4 1,449.0 —34.6 
eet et 


During the fiscal year the United Kingdom government repaid $16 million 
on the $1,185 million loan made under the $1,250 million credit authorized by the 
United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946, reducing the principal outstand- 
ing at March 31, 1960 to $1,064 million. 


Repayments of advances under Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act 
to certain foreign countries to assist them in purchasing goods and services in 
Canada amounted to $18 million during the year reducing the balance at March 
31, 1960 to $268 million. 


Miscellaneous loans and advances to foreign governments in the amount of 
$38 million at March 31, 1960 were approximately the same as at March 31, 1959. 


Other loans and investments 
There was an increase of $256 million in this category during the year bring- 
ing the balance to $939 million at March 31, 1960. 


In October 1959, action was taken to implement an agreement whereby 
Canada’s quota to the international monetary fund was increased from $300 
million U.S. to $550 million U.S. The increase was equivalent to $240 million 
Canadian, of which $177 million was covered by non-interest bearing notes pay- 
able on demand, $3 million by a cash payment and the remainder by a transfer 
of gold to the fund. A contra entry for $177 million was made to the current 
liability account ‘‘Non-interest bearing notes payable on demand”’, 
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TABLE 50 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 


Increase 
OruEeR Loans AND INVESTMENTS 1960 or 
‘ (estimated) 1959 decrease (—) 
Subscriptions to capital of, working capital advances and 

loans to, international organizations— 

Canada’s subscription to capital of— , 
International monetary funds. if lo. 6.65.0 eccae ccs 528.9 293.3 235.6 
International bank for reconstruction and develop- 

1901211 eR a eo ie ee a rE SOS ECC oar 70.9 (Ae Mae | eee cts sae 

International finance corporation................... 3.5 Die pl ome ee eee ee 
Working capital advances and loans to international 

OLPANIZAGIONS ee sho Fak ae et eee cities ete weote momento 2.0 2.2 —0.2 

605.3 369.9 oot 
Loans to provincial governments— 

TG Recess Se Pee ier an icin on aera eke aes 8.4 8.8 —0.4 
British. @ Olu blac. dens Waite eee he ER ee Eee 16.3 Ta —0.8 
Mino oe See ee regen ccc aehe enemies OLE ee 13.8 14.4 —0.6 
ING Wa DUNS W716 Keen nclecdnaettes aes, < aietare oc Create eae 26.3 29.5 —3.2 
NOVA COIR. eet een in Aas See AS RRC MEL eh 0.1 0:4 -- 4 eee 
Prince Gwar SLANG, ocd. se meee = eR nian cee aie cere 0.1 (Oe MG Pie oS ee 
BSI ECHO WAN tere Sema eater ove ersicta eae Raced oteteee eer 22.1 BBN! —1.2 

Otel 93.3 —6.2 
Overpayments to provinces arising out of 1952. tax-rental 

agreements— 

Mian to Wai ese es sca a ait hele eee oe RTE Oooh ae 0.4 0.6 —0.2 

INGw Bruns wie hte sien ae che tt hoon Con Ee ere oni 0.4 0.6 —0.2 

Newfoundland axc:.2 ce aes oases cee: Seno ae 0.2 0.3 —0.1 

rmnce cadwardiisland o..de on nese one eee eee eee 0.5 UAE —0.2 

SABKALCH GOWAN ohis cos ten on ee RE ee ene 0.6 0.9 —0.3 

2.1 8.1 —1.0 
Veterans band: Act ad vances4...c 8am ees tem sea eiee anes 187.8 192.9 —5.1 
Less reserve for conditional benefits—Veterans Land Act 
Ay at oR an Len TA ere —37.4 —41.9 4.5 
150.4 161.0 —0.6 
Miscellaneous— 

Acquisition of land to control properties in the vicinity of 
main LermMinal-air ports aon ese ace Sa Ree eee oe 10.4 6.4 4.0 

Assisted passage scheme (section 69, Immigration Act, 

Lee etd (sy) Bee ene coe A RC Cen AeA ited fant f - stl Sal —1.4 
Balances receivable under agreements of sale of Crown 

BSSCLS A. ele ote Peas IRM coe ae ae ee are 16.0 19.1 —3.1 
Construction of dock and rail facilities for Steep Rock 

rom Mines Wuimited eas tie eth see Aeee tee ee 1.9 yaya | —0.2 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation— 

Government equity in agency account............. 5.8 6.2 —0.4 
Dominion Coal Company Limited..................... Dats ORL As the. ee ea ee 
Housing projects for Canadian forces.................2- 4.5 3.6 0.9 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938........... 1.8 2.1 —0.3 
New Westminster Harbour Commission................ 2.4 Ps: Smale Wath 8 5, iar 
Old age security fund—temporary loans................. DASE DL. WS A Ae SOE 24.1 
Town of Oromocto, New Brunswick..................-- 3.9 3.0 0.9 
Town of Oromocto Development Corporation........... 1.0 0.5 0.5 
Wukon. Territory: eon anette eee eee ec ene Pye: DEAN) GIS, Sree 
WNosthwest: Derritortesi4. +0 ee ee ee 122 0.6 0.6 
City of Montreal— 

Stu.RemiTnnnel.? as. cek ss. ee eee ee Lee 1 2eV CII Se eee 

Atwater Runnels: 4.0.1.2. 0os ke ee OE ee ee 20 BI | cestette eee coe 2.0 

GEE c. circeab tion Gran sais aetr-d pee nee Daa Pe aes 6.1 5.4 One 
94.1 65.8 28.3 
939.0 683.1 255.9 
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The accounts of the fund are maintained in terms of United States dollars, 
therefore, in order to keep Canada’s subscription at the required amount, that 
portion represented by Canadian dollar balances is revalued quarterly and any 
settlement required is made annually as at April 30, the end of the fund’s fiscal 
year. Revaluation adjustments resulted in a credit of $4 million to Canada. 


‘The net increase of $236 million in the account during the year was due to 
the increase of $240 million in respect of Canada’s quota, partly offset by the 
revaluation adjustments of $4 million. 


Loans to provincial governments were reduced by $6 million and overpay- 
ments to certain provinces arising out of the 1952 tax-rental agreements by $1 
million during the year. 


Advances under the Veterans Land Act decreased by $5 million. The 
reserve for conditional benefits under the Act decreased by $4 million and con- 
sequently the net decrease was $1 million. 


Miscellaneous loans and investments increased by $28 million during the year. 
Included in this increase are temporary loans of $24 million made to the old age 
security fund by the Minister of Finance during 1959-60 to cover the 1959-60 
deficit in the fund. In 1958-59 temporary loans to the fund were charged to 
budgetary expenditure in accordance with Vote 764 of Appropriation Act No. 
3,1959. However in the budget speech of April 9, 1959 the Minister stated, that, 
since provision was being made for the necessary revenues (by increases in 
the old age security tax rates) to bring the fund into balance over the next two or 
three years, he did not propose to treat the 1959-60 deficit as a budgetary charge 
in that year but to carry it forward into 1960-61. 


Securities held in trust 

This category records the security holdings of various liability accounts. 
There was a decrease in this account of $1 million, the balance at March 31, 1960, 
being $19 million. 


Deferred charges 

This category consists of the residual balance of discounts and commissions, 
redemption bonuses and conversion premiums on loan flotations that have not 
been amortized or written off to expenditures. 


The balance in the account at March 31, 1960 of $153 million was $6 million 
more than the balance at March 31, 1959. Costs of new loans issued in 1959-60 
and charged to the account were $59 million, of which $16 million was in respect 
of treasury bill discounts which will be charged to interest on public debt in 
1960-61. Credited to the account was $53 million of which $46 million was 
charged to annual amortization costs and $7 million representing discount on 
treasury bills sold in 1958-59 was charged to interest on public debt in the 
1959-60 budgetary expenditure accounts. 


Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiencies 

There was no change in the unamortized portion of the actuarial deficiencies 
in the superannuation and permanent services pension accounts. The balance 
remained at $465 million. 


Suspense accounts 

There was an increase of $2 million in this category during the fiscal year, 
due mainly to revaluation adjustments of Canadian dollar balances in the 
international monetary fund. A further explanation of these revaluation 
adjustments is given in the comments on the account “International monetary 
fund” maintained under the asset category ‘Other loans and investments’. 
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Capital assets 

Capital assets, which consist of assets of the government such as land, 
buildings, works and equipment, etc., that are charged to budgetary expenditures 
at the time of acquisition or construction, are shown on the statement of assets 
and liabilities at a nominal value of $1. 


Inactive loans and advances 

This category records loans and advances which are not currently revenue- 
producing or realizable. Included are the loan of $49 million to China under 
the Export Credits Insurance Act, loans of $24 million and $7 million made to 
Roumania and Greece in 1919-20 and 1920-21 and advances of $13 million in 
respect of the implementation of guarantees (Ming Sung Industrial Company 
Limited). 


Reserve for losses on realization of assets 


There was no change in this reserve during the year. The balance at 
March 31, 1960 remained at $546 million. 


C. INCREASE IN Net DEBT 


The budgetary deficit of $406 million for the fiscal year 1959-60 less an 
adjustment of $2 million in respect of prior years’ transactions increased the net 
debt of Canada from $11,678 million at March 31, 1959 to $12,082 million 
at March 31, 1960. 
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5. THE CASH POSITION 


The government’s cash position is affected not only by the budgetary 
transactions explained in some detail in preceding sections but also by non- 
budgetary transactions and changes in the government’s outstanding unmatured 
debt. Although there was a budgetary deficit estimated at $406 million in 
1959-60, the government’s bank balances decreased by only $76 million during 
the same period. This decrease was the net result of the budgetary deficit of 
$406 million, net disbursements of $3 million from non-budgetary transactions 
and an increase of $333 million in outstanding unmatured debt (after taking into 
account transactions in the securities investment and sinking fund accounts). 


Non-budgetary receipts and disbursements relate to transactions which 
result in increases or decreases in the government’s assets and liabilities and do 
not appear in what might be called the government’s income account for the 
fiscal year nor do they enter into the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus 
or deficit. However, in considering the full scope of the government’s financial 
operations and in measuring their effect on the government’s cash position and 
their impact on the economy, non-budgetary as well as budgetary transactions 
must be taken into account. 


The increases or decreases in the government’s assets and liabilities have 
been described in detail in the section entitled “Statement of Assets and Liabil- 
ities of Canada”. On the assets side the non-budgetary transactions consist, 
for the most part, of loans and advances to, and repayments by, Crown cor- 
porations and other government agencies and funds (including the old age 
security fund), national, provincial and municipal governments, international 
organizations, veterans and other borrowers. On the liabilities side they relate 
mainly to receipts and payments in connection with the many deposit and 
trust accounts, and annuity, insurance and pension funds held or administered 
by the government. 


The following statement summarizes both the budgetary and non-budgetary 
transactions for 1959-60 and indicates how they, together with the changes 
in unmatured debt, affected the government’s cash position. For purposes of 
comparison the corresponding figures for 1958-59 are also shown. 
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TABLE 51 


(in millions of dollars) 


CHANGES IN CASH POSITION 


(estimated) 
Budgetary transactions— 
FOV OUCH in. eect ae tee eieictan ctarctn orhate sates beta mretee Meet caks ed Poni eetenetete 5,301.0 
HDX PON CIGUNES fara. setiore eid everels dea erofete Stel snc aida emilee wieleeieials <ta¥eloroelsve state wis 5,706.8 
TS Bud vetary erent: (—) vlcek acters oe oe aciniersca tie doe « Serapnel raster Celaeraere —405.8 
Non-budgetary transactions— ; 
Receipts and credits (excluding unmatured debt transactions)— 
Repayments of loans, investments and working capital advances 
(net )— 
CanadianeNationaliRatlwaysace sae ate em ceice eclectic ieee 255.5 
Defence production reviolvang funds cn. ci oe cee ete mee 10.2 
URC MANGO TUNG Ses arcyarcsecre ton Poe err tous co oie NS TAA I Ae eS 31.0 
United Bangedomi(946 loan) see. anes ees icra cies rere erases 16.4 
xport/ Credits tnsurancerACta tnt: .)isenctae: seieerise Sacer 17.9 
OLTOT G5 soa are ate os ere & Custriinss 15 oooh Cea Sieh Avgeys BUNS. es Sveus res enarerefauetons Difaal 
848.1 
Net government annuities account receipts— 
Premium receipts less payments to beneficiaries............ 8.7 
Government contribution to maintain reserve............... 0.3 
Interestipaidebys2 Overliment-pecemrr errr rciicmiinrt icin ae 
61. 
Net insurance and pension accounts receipts— 
Employee contributions less payments to beneficiaries...... 34.4 
Government contributions..... Bie Silents re caienchengi-yearicerecectcar nocttewe 93.2 
Actuarial deficiency in permanent services pension account..|.............. 
Interest palduly, 20 VierDimMen became renner aint racine ane 88.9 
216.5 
Net sales of investments of unemployment insurance fund....... IPB Al 
Non-interest bearing notes payable to the international monetary 
bipiaYe Riana re Shae Se ORT Set 8 bet pam te 88 Ce ne ee ate PORE 176.0 
Net increase in other current and demand liabilities............ 10.7 
Net receipts in sundry other accounts.............-....+..«.ee-- 14.3 
942.4 
peua ee and charges (excluding unmatured debt transac- 
tions)— 
Loans, investments and working capital advances (net)— 
Agricultural commodities stabilization account............. 49.3 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation........ 8.7 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation................. 325.0 
Hanmi Crecitucorporabionene serene tre sree eee ener 29.8 
National Capitali@ommiussione-ee ee eee eee enter 10.7 
National Harbours=b oarderse mei eee err rene eee 16.0 
Northern Canada Power Commission.................::: 21.4 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation............ 8.0 
Old age security fund—temporary loans..................2- 24.1 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.............-.-00.ee0- 23.0 
International monetary fund (subscription to capital)........ 235.6 
OOr site e sno ete Cee ae ee een ee een 18.0 
769.6 
Net payments from unemployment insurance fund.............. 126.1 
Net payments from special defence accounts............eceeeeee 1022 
Net payments on account of S.A.C. bases (in trust)............. 18.3 
Net disbursements from sundry other accounts..............6-. 21.4 
945.6 
2. Net amount received from or required for (—) non-budgetary tran- 
SACHIONS waco cok cal neces ee ES OT ee —3.2 
3. Overall cash requirements (—) to be financed by increase in debt or 
decrease in cash balances (1-+2). 2.00.00... cece cece cece eee e es — 469.0 
4. Net ei es in unmatured debt outstanding in the hands of the 
public— 
Unmatured debt. vee eee eee cr on eee Bees 
pecurities investment account goats ky uerine «sate ee Plect 
Sinking funds and other investments.............0.cceccecececececes —1.1 
333.3 
5. Net increase or decrease (—) in Receiver General bank balances (3+-4) —75.7 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


1959 


624.8 


ey 
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As the table shows, non-budgetary receipts and credits for 1959-60 (exclud- 
ing unmatured debt transactions) totalled $942 million while non-budgetary 
disbursements and charges (also excluding unmatured debt transactions) amount- 
ed to $945 million, resulting in a net disbursement of $3 million from non- 
budgetary transactions. As there was a budgetary deficit of $406 million, $409 
million required financing by an increase in unmatured debt or a decrease in 
cash balances. In 1958-59 there was a requirement of $664 million for non- 
budgetary transactions and this, together with the budgetary deficit of $609 
million resulted in $1,273 million having to be financed by an increase in un- 
matured debt or a decrease in cash balances. 


Non-budgetary receipts and credits, as already indicated, totalled $942 
million in 1959-60. Repayments of loans, investments and working capital 
advances were $348 million and included $256 million from the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, $10 million from the defence production revolving fund, $31 
million from the exchange fund, $16 million from the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment on account of the Financial Agreement Act, 1946 and $18 million from 
other national governments on loans made under Part II of the Export Credits 
Insurance Act. Net government annuities account receipts were $52 million 
and net insurance and pension accounts receipts were $216 million. The net 
proceeds from the sale of investments of the unemployment insurance fund to 
finance payments out of the fund amounted to $125 million, and net receipts 
and credits in various other accounts amounted to $201 million. 


Non-budgetary disbursements and charges amounted to $945 million. 
Loans, investments and working capital advances were $770 million and included 
net advances of $49 million to the agricultural commodities stabilization account 
in connection with the purchase and sale of commodities, after allowing for a 
charge of $58 million to budgetary expenditures in respect of the operating 
loss for 1959-60, $9 million to the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation for additions and betterments to facilities, $325 million to Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation for the purpose of making housing loans, 
$30 million to the Farm Credit Corporation for the purpose of making loans to 
farmers, $11 million to the National Capital Commission for the purpose of 
acquiring land in the National Capital area not required for immediate use, 
$16 million to the National Harbours Board for reconstruction and capital 
expenditures, $21 million to Northern Canada Power Commission for power 
plant construction in Northern Canada and assistance under the Atlantic 
Provinces Power Development Act, $8 million to the Northern Ontario Pipe 
Line Crown Corporation for financing the Northern Ontario section of the 
natural gas pipe line, $24 million by way of temporary loans to the old age 
security fund, $23 million to The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for dredging 
and construction of the seaway and $236 million in respect of a subscription to 
the capital of the international monetary fund. Net payments from the un- 
employment insurance fund were $126 million. Other non-budgetary disburse- 
ments and charges amounted to $49 million. 


In summary, as budgetary and non-budgetary transactions during 1959-60 
required financing in an amount estimated at $409 million, and unmatured 
debt outstanding in the hands of the public (after taking into account transactions 
in the securities investment and sinking fund accounts) increased by $333 
million, cash balances on deposit with the banks decreased by $76 million. 
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6. THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Gross and net debt 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1960, the gross public debt increased 
by $747 million to $20,997 million. This increase was made up of increases of 
$313 million in unmatured debt and $434 million in other liabilities. During the 
year the government’s recorded net assets increased by $343 million. The net 
debt increased by $404 million to $12,082 million, reflecting the budgetary deficit 
of $406 million less an adjustment of $2 million in respect of prior years’ trans- 
actions. 


GROSS AND NET DEBT 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31 


NET DEBT AS AT MARCH 31 
: BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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TABLE 52 


STATEMENT oF Pusiic Dest, UNMAaTURED Dest, RecorDED Net Assets AND Net Dest or CANADA 
(in millions of dollars) 


Gross Public Debt 


Increase or 


Less decrease (—) 
As at March 31 recorded Net debt in net debt 
Unmatured Other Total t t : 

debt | liabilities otal | net assets during 

fiscal year 
L956 5.1, Ge rote ote 15, 407.6 3,716.6 19, 124.2 7,843.8 11, 280.4 i773 
LOD, ceca ee ere aie 14, 368.4 3, 967.3 18, 335.7 7,328.0 11,007.7 —272.7 
1ODS sinc coe eee eee 14, 245.1 4,173.4 18, 418.5 Mpls 11, 046.3 38.6 
1959..... bpdoucsesecoonbing 15,574.1 4,675.8 20, 249.9 Syodleo 11,678.4 632.1 
1960 (estimated)..........] 15,886.8 5,109.7 20, 996.5 8,914.6 12,081.9 403.5 


Unmatured debt 


_ The total unmatured debt of Canada at March 31, 1960 was $15,887 million. 
This was $313 million more than the total at the end of the previous fiscal year. 
During the fiscal year the government’s holdings of its own securities in the 
sinking fund and in the securities investment account showed a net decrease 


of $20 million. The net increase in the amount of outstanding unmatured debt 
in the hands of the public was $333 million. 
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Summary of security issues and redemptions during the year 

During the year ended March 31, 1960, the government issued securities 
payable in Canadian dollars in the principal amount of $3,033 million (excluding 
the refunding of treasury bills which mature periodically but including the 
increase in the issue of treasury bills in the amount of $530 million) and redeemed 
or converted issues in the amount of $2,720 million. The total amount redeemed 
or converted was payable in Canadian dollars. 


The following is a summarized table of changes in unmatured debt for the 
last two years: 
TABLE 53 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 81 


UNMATURED Dest 1960 


(estimated) 1959 
Balanne Se peg inn Gr GAP cea toes cc tnd aoe piasin Oe eine ienosiideki to. 15, 574 14, 245 
New issues— 
ethan Bagteet OnUS 2 LO. SAGAR sak cae task esac nat ate ass 30 855 
Ree PL Pere TL (Ob), oe ce cc oatets cocoa Ce cm ce cilse EE PAS te areca IRR yy 
RORIMOE PAA CRE ROE ooo cate, Soshe Sent hai ass jas «aT es batadersre ainda eet 100 1,550 
2S pe a SU oy Wer (Uncen Ie ee ers, A ae a ee 530 70 
2,085 2,475 
ELGNGwals soy GM URE BIOUR le ooo cais dork cals o brain hie kites dewmispek walk 948 6,805 
3,033 9, 280 
88 
WERE ieee ene te eee ree se ain SB einimne craps one — 602 — 592 
SUSI At GATT E OUTIL COLSTON saree here cutie nippy sine 8 AGIs Been 4 wie eR 04 Syl — 948 —6,805 
Canada sayings bonds red GipteO08 assed. ein ois <is\satonorsre eg npeivia- » ols a —1,170 — 554 
—2,720 —7,951 
THGTORSS Ui CRITE OEE ree note as «(cls Sauce ce ealnee neces seed 313 1,329 


PALS Fae OEE ES Ce ae ere eee oa le saieiale cs ORK Sue R eS ane 15, 887 15,574 


At March 31, 1960, the outstanding unmatured debt payable in U.S. 
dollars was $150 million, unchanged from March 31, 1959. The amount pay- 
able in sterling was $52 million, also unchanged from the previous year. 


Net sales of Canada savings bonds, 1959 series, as at March 31, 1960 
amounted to $1,425 million and additional sales of Canada savings bonds, 
1958 series, during the year were $30 million and redemptions of Canada 
savings bonds series 4 to 13 (of which series 4 matured on November 1, 1959) 
were $1,170 million. The net increase during the year for all series was $285 
million and the amount outstanding at March 31, 1960 was $3,133 million. 


The issue of treasury bills was increased by $530 million during the fiscal 
year and the amount outstanding at March 31, 1960 was $2,125 million, con- 
sisting of $1,375 million in three-month bills, $510 million in six-month bills, 
$200 million in special one-year bills (due June 10, 1960) and $40 million in 
special 253 day bills (due June 10, 1960). The March 31, 1959 balance of 
$1,595 million consisted entirely of three-month bills. 
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TABLE 54 


REDEMPTION OF Dest DurRING FiscaL YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1960 


Interest Where 


Maturity mate payable Amount 
eee Canad 200 400 000 

 hrlaiaa ea iS}, eee Haein tah OogaerboncccS mc Con coe oC or arr OF 2% anada ; ; 
Sly 1 1080 ak cae en ee oh Canada 300; 000, 000 
Oct peal al Ob Ite yo oro crc center vette eer te er ey nce ee eee aco 3 Canada 300, 000, 000 
Octoberi. 71959 eee dead ele ciac’ See NERO. oie Aaa eS 3 Canada 250, 000, 000 
AD Yevershaal) ofc) cad Wayegl 2151) eee ee Oe eA hao modem ormrmamcian Ab Soars 3 Canada 300, 000, 000 
TMorgilel awe U Re omaarrachncious otan tes cmc mec rio orca Onan on Sok 23 Canada 200, 000, 000 
Canada savanes DOndss Sut vO ose epee tricia brent ces various Canada 1,170, 598, 000 


2,720,598, 000 


(1) Partial conversion on Feb. 15, 1960. 


TABLE 55 


New Securities Issurp Durinac YEAR EnpED Marcu 31, 1960 


Price Yield at Renewals or 
: Total ¢ Amount 
Description go eee eset amount re ae issued 
ment ment issued amount issued for cash 
$ $ $ 
Issued to general public— 
Marketable bonds— 
July 1, 1959—Apr. 1, 1960 22%..... 97.90 5.64 144, 000, 000 1445 000007 | Reem neers 
July 1, 1959—Dec. 15, 1960 38%..... 96.10 5.83 94, 000, 000 94000;;0007|Raem cere pes on 
MOct. 1, 1959—Oct. 1, 1960 53%..... 98.75 6.81 135, 000, 000 IES CWO CWO Ne wc cans oano 160 
Oct. 1, 1959—May 1, 1961 3%...... 94.50 6.71 125,000, 000 125000 0005 eye aerate 
(Oct. 1, 1959—Oct. 1, 1962 54%..... 97.25 6.52 250000700071 2502 0005000) arse ee 
Feb. 15, 1960—Oct. 1, 1962 53%.... 99.00 5.91 TOOROOOROOOR ean ere ee 100, 000, 000 
(@)Feb, 15, 1960—Apr. 1, 1963 53%.... 98.75 5.94 200500050007 |200; 000000) eee see ona 
Canada savings bonds— 
Nov. 1, 1958—Nov. 1, 1973. 44%... QOROOM AP. scenes caters 30500050008 tee eee 30,000, 000 
Nov. 1, 1959—Nov. 1, 1968 4%.... UTA ian es ccce 1542 5°38 00000 |p teen ees 1,425,300, 000 


pireasumya pill Se(nenes sees aerate ae cree Geel eeraice mae 530,000, 000 222,202,000 307,798, 000 


3,033,300, 000 |1, 170,202,000 | 1,863,098,000 


(Exchangeable at the option of the holder, on or before June 30, 1960, into an equal par value of 53% 
non-callable bonds due October 1, 1975. 


®) Exchangeable at the option of the holder, on or before June 30, 1962, into an equal par value of 53% 
non-callable bonds due October 1, 1975. 


3) Exchangeable at the option of the holder, on or before December 31, 1962, into an equal par value 
of 53% non-callable bonds due April 1, 1976. 


Interest rates 


The average interest rate on the government’s unmatured debt at March 
31, 1960 was 3.96 per cent compared with 3.54 per cent at the end of the previous 
fiscal year. 


Treasury bill yields reflected a trend similar to that of general interest 
rates. The yield on three-month bills at tender on April 2, 1959 was 4.33 per 
cent. On August 13, 1959, the yield had risen to a high for the year of 6.16 per 
cent and was 4.02 per cent at tender on March 17, 1960. 


The yield on six-month bills was 5.27 per cent at tender on May 7, 1959 
(the first issue during the year). On August 13, 1959 the yield had risen to 
6.87 per cent and was 4.26 per cent at tender on March 17, 1960. The yield on 
the one-year bills issued June 10, 1959 was 5.49 per cent and the yield on the 
253 day bills issued October 1, 1959 was 6.80 per cent. 
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The following table shows the high and low yields together with the yield 
on the last issue of three-month bills for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1956 
to 1960 inclusive, and for six-month bills for the fiscal year 1959-60: 


vans Geet AVERAGE INTEREST RATE ON UNMATURED DEBT 


PER CENT 


TABLE 56 


TREASURY Brtt YIELDS AT TENDER 


ed 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31 High Low Last issue 
per cent per cent per cent 

64 1.08 2.64 
3.81 2.40 3.40 
4.08 2.27 2.27 
4.30 0.87 4.30 
6.16 4.02 4.02 
6.87 4.26 M4 ,26 


() At tender on March 17, 1960. 


Indirect debt or contingent liabilities 

In addition to the direct debt set out in the statement of assets and liabil- 
ities the government has assumed certain indirect or contingent obligations. 
These consist of securities of the Canadian National Railways, guaranteed as 
to principal and interest, or as to interest only, and a number of miscellaneous 
guarantees, the chief of which are the guarantee of insured loans made by chart- 
ered banks and other approved lending institutions under the National Housing 
Act, 1954, deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada, 
bank advances to the Canadian Wheat Board, advances under the Export 
Credits Insurance Act and bank loans under the Farm Improvement Loans Act. 
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The government’s liability under its guarantee of insured loans under the 
National Housing Act, 1954 was $2,678 million at December 31, 1959, compared 
with $2,059 million at December 31, 1958. 


TABLE 57 


Summary or Inprrect Dest oR CoNnTINGENT LiApBitities AS AT Marcy 31, 1960 


Amount 
—s outstanding 
March 31, 1960 
(estimated ) 
$ 
Bonds and debenture stocks guaranteed by the government— 
Railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest— 

G@anadian Northern Alberta 3475 due May: 4, LOGO see etersniete ieee rreieteire totes 316, 856 
G@anadian Northern Ontario 34% due May 19, 1961. ........ ape cs eames ee vie es oe 2,069, 805 
Grand! Trunle Pacite 3% cued aney led QOL eter se stele sectarian eure etree rey Pere 26, 465, 130 
Grande runk Pacifie4%% dueJan lol Q62¢a.nieenr eee ee eee oe eer eee 7,999,074 
Ganadian = Nationali2??, duemMebl, 19G3e0. .e -isena eee ieleieistsete rae ieye ere ie 250, 000, 000 
Canadian National 547;;ducwD ec 15) 1OC4 ee yeti ea rate stereo elere cterietete aves aleve ste 199, 000, 000 
G@anadian Nationals %prdue) Janey el OO Opps cise ieerctiree erie etki ieee iene tr tte teeat 35, 000, 000 
@anadian National!22°% dnedan- 2, LOGZmesck csetereitetersiee eerie seein errr terete 50, 000, 000 
Ganadian National.59% due May 15.1968 yeep te eee irra 57, 550, 000 
Canadian National 277 :due Sept: 15, 1969... eerie cite eae israneysietelerle 70,000,000 
Canadian National 27% due Jame Gah O Tl par. ere teres) rete ye eesteictons seeeteherte st oiereee 40,000, 000 
Canadian National $204 duesheb adie 9 (aan serene reece aerate ete 200, 000, 000 
Canadian National 22% due June a'd) 1975 ermine cieisceneisioieetercc caterers 6,000, 000 
Canadian National5% due May. 1519 Gin serercerstercnetererateenreynrersenareriter eee 87,750,000 
@Ganadian! Nationsal’47, duewhe ba Ue OS esas risers lererte ieee) eae ener ra rei 300, 000, 000 
Canadians Nationali52@,,due dangle 1O8oO een eerie tere erin eyantr: 99, 500, 000 


1,431,650, 865 


Railway securities guaranteed as to interest only— 


Grand Trunk?5% debenture stocks perpetualirer...c atc teme tee cas onl eterna 51,190 
Grand “—Lrunk 4% debenture stocks perpetual. prs. cemeteries eo 5,054 
56,244 


1,431,707, 109 


Other outstanding guarantees and contingent liabilities— 


Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada................ 650, 000, 000 
Loans maintained by approved lending institutions under National Housing Acts 

prior to 1954 Act... : SAAR isk x ere cicrs eee ere ats eetdore Me ee eT ne ae ae needs Indeterminate 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 1954, for home 

extensions and Improvements yrds mentee sci a iere eerie ners le nero 6,415, 541 
Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act, 1954..... 2,671,918, 347 
Guarantees to owners of returns from moderate rental housing projects.............. Indeterminate 
Guarantees under the Export Credits Insurance Act Part I......................-..- 42,000, 000 
Guarantees under the Export Credits Insurance Act Part I]...................0-25- 1,275,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under The Farm Improvement Loans Act......... 37, 888, 033 
Loans made by chartered banks under The Veterans’ Business and Professional 

TORS ACE tes ae aoa: ESI TANS ec ai EIR Mme le ee Tews be foe had cer cae ee eS 342,869 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Finan- 

CINGOAC Te LODON Beier eS Pe er eee Rretoe er eaten tenon he tier oben coos <i eemlarn aetauneriatags reste 114, 444 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries Improvement 

TOaNS ACH Re cick oi ate Me See ihe ease ciara Teor SIR Womrcon clopapotot ete acon eete oie ene ioteret 119,168 
Loans made by chartered banks to Canadian Wheat Board...................0005- 91,000, 000 
Loans made by chartered banks to Canadian Wheat Board pursuant to the Prairie 

Grain Provisional Payments -Actueerre cee se ech etcetera ce 690, 000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Advance Payment Act.... 22,000, 000 


3,523, 763, 402 
2G id Oe. gr Para Rte Ch OR CisClcaci CPI obo eacion a conch eta 0 Sad: caiM ons Cra GaN 4,955, 470, 511 


@) The original amounts issued were as follows: 1964 maturity $200,000,000; 1968 maturity $60,000,000; 
1977 maturity $90,000,000; 1985 maturity $100,000,000; as at January 31, 1960 these amounts were reduced 
by $1,000.00 S280 000, $2,250,000 and $500,000 respectively through the operation of the Company’s 

urchase Fund. 


7. SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILED TABLES 
REVENUES 
EXPENDITURES 
ANNUAL CHANGES IN LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


UNMATURED Dest 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUES FOR LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 
(in millions of dollars) 
——————————————————————————— ET IEEE 


Estimated 
=a 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 1959-60 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Tax RevenuEsS— 
Income tax— 
Parsonial sets hopsacis cheese sve avcelovers evecote wise encteae 1,185.6 | 1,400.5} 1,499.8 1/3535 1555020 
Corporation a.o caecum: satsacrie ee cur Gen oet 1,027.7 | 1,268:3 1,234.8 | 1,020.6 1,140.0 
On dividends, interest, etc., going abroad.... 66.2 | 76.4 64.3 61.2 75.0 
2,279.6 2,745.2 2,798.9 2,485.8 2,770.0 
Excise taxes— 
Salesitaxn Osa rapt smietnar runt eer roe. 641.5 Gila Al 703.2 694.5 137.0 
Other excise taxes— 
Arrtomo bileseninactaes coerce teterete deters 76.2 79.7 (P28 59.3 66.0 
Beverages) (sottrdninks) err teeaieie elles 8.7 9.0 (EGE epee a ratiincnGocouccoe 
Candy and chewing gum.................. 9.2 9.8 Oi lise « ceecacut| SeeoeeR eee: 
Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco............. 126.9 132.3 142.4 148.0 184.0 
Jewellery, watches, ornaments, etc........ 5.0 6.1 Hos 5.6 DEG 
Matchesvand lithtersas.eccso scene seers 0.9 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 
Television sets, radios, tubes and phono- 

Paty oO) Metis tes eka MOM een OdcrerGa aioic Jace 22.8 19.0 16.9 17.8 18.2 
Mirestandetubesasnareie vee cts ceocieiterrea eres Oo icvapoeen crs exerci | eeeea eae laces bees) <8 en eee eee 
PoitletupreparavioNscsaceac seca aie 5.6 6.1 6.3 6.8 7.5 
Withes fet ae oan as oer, creer anis mene 2.5 2.6 7 ata 2.9 
Sundry commoditieste.casce-e ee terete 21 2.3 1.4 12 ites 
Licences, interest and miscellaneous....... 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.5 ORG 
TGESSTOMINGS 2 cracers tore oie iors ois nis MON —0.4 —1.1 —0.7 —2.6 —0.3 

260.7 267.1 249 4 240.6 287 .0 
Customsnmporvidubiessereaeeeer eens 481.2 549.1 498.1 486.5 529.0 
Excise duties— 
Spiritsrandsbeerinericc cermin ae Rea oe 141.9 153.4 171.9 179.6 195.0 
Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco............... 110.4 1201 Pile 141.2 147.0 
MHI CON CES soe oon Ses CeO eee (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
TLesS TENS a ose ee een eC eee —2.9 —3.1 —3.5 —4.1 —4.0 
249.4 271 4 800.1 316.7 838 .0 
USEC Tax Mears ickerccr oye ois Cot acre atari adit ode aceon 66.6 79.7 71.6 72.6 88.0 
Tax on insurance premiuMS............+-.-s08- Losd AKG 7) Mele eee rll Bt in ee Pen arrose sc 
Miscellaneousitax revenue... assess eels 1.3 1.6 5 1 1.0 
Total tax Trev enuesscn.es seme enlace 3,995.7 4,647.9 | 4,622.8 | 4,247.4 4,750.0 
Non-Tax REevENUES— 
Post office—net postal revenue..............-. 137.4 145.8 152.9 157.5 165.0 
Return onanviestmentsininacaie scm occ ore 149.3 206.6 169.4 2212 239.0 
Others, cand Osos eee cies ee ee 117.6 106.2 103.7 128.6 147.0 
Total non-tax revenues ary. eineeneete 404.3 458.6 426.0 507.3 551.0 
TOTAL, REV ENUM Saye. soeyeetecuecrarar tere 4,400.0 | 5,106.5 | 5,048.8 | 4,754.7 5,301.0 
() Excluding tax credited to the old age security fund— 
Estimated 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 


Personal uncome taxsenncecseecioe eee 102.5 125.0 135.0 146.4 185.6 
Corporasionmncomeltaxds.. akan 53.3 67.3 60.7 DDO 91.3 
Sales taxis sass cee eee eet 160.4 179.3 175.8 173.6 PABA 


(2) Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks as well as transfers to the old age security fund. 
(3) Less than $50,000. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY DEPARTMENTS AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 


(in millions of dollars) 


AGRICULTURE— 
Administration and general..............+-++: 
Agricultural commodities stabilization account 
——— ING PG ie ED Eoin co su we nye euciethn waichs 89.0 
Contributions to Alberta, Saskatchewan and 


1955-56 


1956-57 


Estimated 
1959-60 


1957-58 


ManioinaatiNarvesnan SLODa cds dares sia] < 6b oe tashn lass ean lees temas (ek eases Sel 


Payracnis tG Western ETAIN PFOAUGOESa. as cay oe lcse c cic ds oo wpe oe Genes beatae nae as 


Prairie farm emergency fund—deficit.......... 
Production and marketing...................- 
Freight assistance on western feed grains.... 
Premium on hog carcasses suitable for export 
to: United Bimsdorer. <2. aeons one ew dee a 
Rehabilitation and reclamation projects....... 
Research branch 


ee 


PUOMET 5 PM MRCTY <0 cota acs bp ais 5 MeOH avin Wesieie & 


Auprron GENERAL'S OFFICE. . i .ccccccccnccceass 


Boanp OF BROADCAST GOVERNORS «cece co ocd aiee| > sec cmenme {aes ne sete [ee ons os 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION— 
Grants toward the anticipated operating deficit 
and capital expenditures of the radio broad- 
casting and television BERVIGES ck ease a eeon 
Enternabiongl services. 6. =< ch detec ceases 


OFFICE OF THE CuHtEF ELECTORAL OFFICER....... 


CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION— 
Administration and general................66- 
Immigration branch 
Frid Allaire OYANOH sec seew ce cee scssaeces 


Crvm SERVICE COMMISSION.........sss++seeenee 


Derrence PRODUCTION— 
Administration and general...........+..++++5 
Capital assistance to defence industry......... 


FURPER WAT: AAWUAEES: ins ch cede oo oa ae deh wens de eee 
Assistance to other countries and international 
organizations le Be SR ee eer ree ee 
Membership in commonwealth and interna- 
tional organizations...............22eeeeeees 


FINANCE— 
Administration and general.............+++6++ 
Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury..... 


Grants to Canada Council..........c.cceeeeeeefere rece ercfereeeerees 


Grants to municipalities in lieu of taxes on federal 
property 
Grants to universities........-.seccccssesevens 
Government contributions with respect to the 
superannuation account— 
General 


Special... ...c.scsevcceccecnunenscvccscceuelessseusens 


on 


4h 
ao 


31.5 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY DEPARTMENTS AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—continued 


(in millions of dollars) 


Estimated 


1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 1959-60 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Finance—concluded 

Payments to provinces— 

Sib Sidiesmmee er sane cule tae cee cwe nies wears 20.3 20.6 20.6 20.6 20.7 
Tax-rental agreements, 1952 act............. 319.6 B65 10 ae Re (NR nS aT MEO E et ce 
Tax-sharing arrangements, 1956 act..........].......-.-]. tail: Sk 353.3 423.1 484.3 
Transfer of certain public utility tax receipts 7.9 6.6 7.4 8.7 9.0 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland......... Bia 2.3 1.4 6 0.7 
Additional grants to Newfoundland.........].......---[eecseeeeee[ereee sree 13.6 How 
Premium, discount and exchange............|....-000- PEAS Sooo yee Phau eetrantl| Moauetcaait eters 
Provision for reserve for losses on realization 

PN eects re itt ER Ce Oe SCO DOehc On | Bckrratee .810,5 BOVO."c c+ onc eeee ae ame atee | at ogccouiete 

Public debt charges— 

Interestion publicidebtrece.<+ ss ces> <i rears 492.6 520.2 539.2 606.6 738 .2 
Cost of issuing new loans and annual amorti- 

zation of bond discounts and commissions. Olga 13.4 QTC. 40.8 47.3 
Servicing of public debt.................2++ 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 

Reduction in actuarial deficiency in the super- 

ANNUATIONCACCOUMb Meta ccs cc ome eve cree here oie | ete imate BONO VS crac Re teen | reetersatere ciel wy sie Gute) eae 

Reliefire Elurnicanoellezela.n eee oni (i) Sa erence) Re Ae ine erase rol etrec. choca 4 

931.2 1,152.8 1,187.4 1,228.2 1,424.9 
PPISHMRINS orc os ae teice eiolaiels Mine sae et evecatete 12.4 13% 16.4 Wf sta) 20.2 
Governor GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT- 

GOVERNORS lois cone lok eee rere et eens 0.4 0 0.4 0.4 0.4 
ING UR ANC ei rtes a7 Aen etnies es os one sees tee nS 0.5 0. 1.2 2 1s 
JUSTICE eee ee a er alls rah ata os Gennes 6. ifr 7.2 The 8.2 

Office of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries... 10. 12s 12E7 16.7 20.5 

We Ge 19.9 24.3 Peso f 
TGA BOUR yc sctsss at a se esieustee Se Ie eres econ atetee 9.0 9 10.2 14.2 DIR 
Government annuities—amount required to 
THAIN CAINSTOSCT Van strc eere ede ea pare Se ere Ne eke tes| Gon eaeek eterna | eenci enetele 1.2 0.2 0.2 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940— 
Administration and general..............+-- 26.6 29. BPs 35.3 35.9 
Government contribution... seen. sacienions 33.9 Bie 37.8 37.1 45.5 
69.6 76. 81.7 86.8 104.8 
LEGISLATION— 

HouseiotiCommonsi sensation oriraoe De 5, 5.0 5.6 Oa 

Mibrary of Parliament? ccc ssc casice stees'tccets oer 0. 0. 0.3 0.3 0.3 

Senate cack sae owen Ee ET INS Oe lp ihe 1b} a 1.8 

6. en 6.8 HAG: 7.8 
Mines AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS...........--45- iV lf. 18.7 PPA i 24.3 
Dominioni@ oal Board 1.as ete ere 11. 9. 8.8 ies 17.6 
Emergency gold mining assistance............. 9. 8. 8.6 9.8 13.2 
38. 35. 36.1 43.8 55.1 

NatIonaAL DEFENCE— 

Defence forces, Army, Naval and Air services.| 1,464. 1,504. 1,415.0 | 1,222.7 1,390.5 

Defence research and development............ 64. 69. 78.7 74.4 40.1 

Government contributions with respect to 

permanent services pension account.......... 40. 46. 49.7 49.5 51.8 
Mutual aid to NAT Ofcountries ies. ss bee sey, 133. 118.5 70.7 14.7 
Pensions—payments under defence services 

PENSION ACE. Gace woke casaelereie pc sista har ereeinte sss 5. of 5.8 6.0 6.4 
Op eriee ea ec ne ee croc eames ae wavered epee eters 07 OF 0.8 1.4 2.6 

1,750. 1,759. 1,668.6 1,424.7 1,506.1 
INATIONAL Prom (BOARD Ec eee crane oslecios steer 4.1 5.0 4.0 4.3 4.6 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA..........++ 005: i) 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.8 
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STATEMENT ON EXPENDITURES BY DEPARTMENTS AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—continued 


(in millions of dollars) 


Estimated 


—_— 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 1959-60 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE— 
Administration ANG QHEGTAL . cic aia bn oh as op etd 1.3 1.5 +5 liek 1.9 
Civil aratiGes 4 ee noe a ott an ce Waes cea ap ioe 2.4 oat 4.0 3.8 (3.7 
National health branch— 
Ceneral health grantacie. .s.<<ssccaaes hs awed 33.5 36.3 34.6 45.9 46.0 
Government contribution under the Hospital 
Mace 5 pl and Diagnostic Services Act....|..... Ed aha cg los 54.7 149.8 
ST fe ORE Oe en Bh een ae : 25.5 29.8 81.2 30.5 
Welfare branch— 
Family allowances... Pe ee ee ee ee 382.5 397.5 437.9 474.8 491.3 
Old age assistance, blind persons and disabled 
persons allowances. ......--.+++eeereeeeeee 29.5 30.4 39.7 49.7 50.8 
Old age security fund—deficit............... 63.3 56.0 103.9 USA SOT | es eae 
Unemployment assistance............ eee ee efee eee eee ee 7.9 8.2 23.9 36.1 
Other... | MWR Ae. Ai. es eee cehrele« OEY | 2.9 3.1 Su $.2 
587.9 561.7 662.7 872.9 813.3 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. ........-+22eee0- 16.2 19.0 21.6 25.4 S138 
WATIGH AT ERSEWENUS <a cele ae ace ch nso acle siete cie es 56.1 61.8 67.7 68.8 69.2 
NortHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES. 24.7 ial) 49.1 65.2 81.4 
Pose OFFIGR cn. co ance eves nines ccc secs anes A 127.4 140.0 153.3 157.8 167.6 
Privy Counci including Prime Minister’s Office 0.5 0.5 0.6 Alea | 2.6 
Pusiic ARCHIVES AND NATIONAL LIBRARY...... 0.5 0.6 Onn OPT) 0.7 
Pusiic PRINTING AND STATIONERY.........+++- ao 3.2 Deo 3.5 3.5 
PH WORKS, .: ca cass heme ca snr mewinints one eg 126.0 140.5 156.6 170.1 156.9 
National Capital Commission...........-.-++- 3.4 3.4 3.3 4.9 6.3 
Trans-Canada Highway contributions......... 1641 24.8 49.4 51.1 52.0 
146.6 168.7 209.3 226.1 215.2 
Royat CaNnapian MountTep POLIcz.........---- 36.6 43.4 47.4 ole 53.3 
SECRETARY OF STATE..........-002eeeeeeee ee eees el, Beta] 4.0 4.4 4.7 
TRADE AND COMMERCE... .....00500ceeeseneceyes 17.6 Pitas 23.6 Pa fe. 24.9 
Assistance re storage costs on grain..........- 18.9 31.8 33.0 38.4 42.3 
Pic mete ORK sis acleas ne Pan. 4 RTs bess ws «+ os Poe es 08s Coven Seen etter snes Bhs? 0.2 
86.5 56.4 66.9 65.6 67.4 
TRANSPORT— 
Administration and general...........--++++++ 3.1 3.3 EW A 4.0 4.6 
AGE BOP URES « oie ch nich tue RC ale atemte 57.3 70.5 90.3 115.4 12137 
Canadian Maritime Commission........-.---- 4.3 5.0 5.2 5.9 6.8 
Canal Rervices: .<. i. scenes csr dasanees ress need 8.3 Fe) 8.6 9.7 tied 
Marine ServiceS.........ccscceceeccesereeeeees 20.6 26.9 32.8 51.8 54.6 
Non-active assets— 
National Harbours Board.......-.+--++++++: 3.0 4.1 4.8 4.3 2.1 
Railway and steamship services........-.-+-- 8.3 8.2 §.7 1.8 3.8 
Deficits— F 
Canadian National Railways........--+--|esserrr ese ferr renee 22.1 51.6 43.6 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships he wines Se Sener pcan: F Dull baweeesahe 0.6 Tee ot hactente G 
North Sydney-Port-aux-Basques terry an 
serecieaien ee RT ea, Re IOS utes, 5 Sa oe Pe 2.4 5.4 6.0 5.8 5.8 
Prince Edward Island car ferry and ; 
heemiinale ee Pe Sey er eee) 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.0 2.6 
Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry......---++-|errrsrrees 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 
Freight Rate Reduction Act......-.++0++++s[rrrer angnfescenraenslennenecsasiocestna sas 9.2 
Maintenance of trackage. ......----+++s+e5+> 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Maritime Freight renin ae RAS SS eee at is i ie 
i d ey See eee 5. 5. 5. 5. : 
ey ae ee 182.0 168.2 206.7 288.8 298.4 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY DEPARTMENTS AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—concluded 


(In millions of dollars) 


A Estimated 
a 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 1959-60 
$ $ $ $ $ 
VETERANS AFFAIRS— 
Administration and general................... 4.9 5.4 (DY 6.3 6.4 
Hospital accommodation, additions, altera- 
tions an Guim provements ge leider O20; 4.6 3.3 Seo 3.8 
Pensions. sac ae Oo eieteis > Settee eae se ree 130.7 130.3 145.6 150.7 149.6 
Provision for reserve for conditional benefits... 8.8 6.8 One 4.4 3.8 
Soldier settlement and veterans land acts...... 5.4 5.4 5.6 5.4 5.2 
Treatment and welfare services............... 47.6 50.8 56.4 56.1 55.0 
Veterans allowances, treatment allowances and 
other Denenhtss, «ocr eae, Sohn orcas 44.0 45.8 53.1 60.4 63.4 
War service gratuities and re-establishment 
GLEGIES enero re ek ae eres oR 3.6 2.4 1.8 FYE 2.8 
248.5 251.6 O77 22 288.8 290.0 
LOTADPEEXPENDILURES. ood: eee eee 4,433.1 4,849.0 | 5,087.4 5,364.0 5,706.8 


4) Total civil defence expenditures were $5.3 million of which $1.2 million was made by Privy Council 
and $0.4 by the Department of National Defence. 
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ANNUAL CHANGES IN LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE FISCAL YEARS 


(in millions of dollars) 


3 w Estimated 
1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 1959-60 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ees to, and investments in, Crown corpora- 
ions— 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited............ 11.7 9.1 3.2 HAE 21 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation........... 8.4 —0.1 —0.3 pT Os leben eee oe 
Canadian Commercial Corporation............ —4.0 OO baie wataree te 6 ol teat pace P) 
Canadian National Railways.................. 170.7 172.1 —10.7 199.5 — 255.5 
Canadian N ational (West Indies) Steamships 

Ty Fe ON Ae RG nore ee —0.2 —0.3 —0.2 —0.3 —1.2 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 

BPA DION Ge eek aoc ctim sin a eaters bse a 4.0 4.3 0.3 0.3 8.7 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.... —10.4 —4.1 107.5 335.6 325.0 
Farm Credit Corporation™.................6. 4.7 9.3 14.3 22.0 29.8 
National Capital Commission...............0.[eceeee cece [ere eeenees 2.1 5.0 10.7 
National Harbours Board: .... 2.500.060. 0005s05 —0.1 he uh 20.2 16.0 
Northern Canada Power Commission......... —0.4 0.3 6.7 7.3 21.4 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation}........-. 0.3 70.5 42.8 8.0 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.......... 20.2 56.0 99,2 | 106.1 (234.6 
rans anand Air LADES. 2 <ccccc os oyna al ale ale draws lw ieln ce septs |'s hie en aletele win ainernieteltete( 2.5 —1.1 
WGI ree oe ee Bee st od ou ORE ye ons 0.4 —0.1 Ody | iaris cc eeckeeee seer 

205.0 252.0 808. 716.7 200.5 
Loans to national governments— 
United Kingdom— 

The War Appropriation (U.K. Financing) 
ee BG ee oe asin a oe Crete eral —30.0 —30.0 —30.0 ay Aa NS Ae eg ae se 

The United Kingdom Financial Agreement 
Pte AGE ets Meee ats ga nial. seater eetrere o:0)as —15.2 —15.5 (3)44,2 —16.1 —16.4 
Export Credits Insurance Act............-..-: —22.4 —21.9 —19.9 —17.9 —17.9 

Special loans to Colombo plan countries to 

finance the purchase of wheat and flour from 

Aohrerscec tay 2 ne eee, of ote x is gia eee eate: diese oR [Micloremn tie: whayail orbtorerehsrninets 16.2 18.3 0.5 
MERA ek soe Are ons ste sl amie age ota —3.4 —3.8 —1.1 —0.8 —0.8 

—71.0 —71.2 9.4 —$9.0 —84.6 
Other loans and investments— 
Subscriptions to capital of, working capital 
advances and loans to, international organ- 
izations— 
Canada’s subscription to capital of— 
International monetary fund.............. 6.3 —8.8 5.0 —2.6 235.6 
International finance corporation. ........-|----+++++5 SB ccs cchoreaee als liaterateleck ste wl (eerste euniens Ripiete 
Working capital advances and loans to inter- 
national organizationS..........-..+seeeeefeseeee sens 0.8 ee | Pe - C BOe —0.2 
Loans to provincial governments........-..--. —3.6 —3.4 (1.0 (8) 25.5 —7.2 
Balances receivable under agreements of sale 

Oi CLOW: SRSCTS A ss cava wicsle sian. oranges 3 11.8 7.8 —4,4 —2.9 —3.1 
Old age security fund........-..-.eeeeeeeeeees —13.2 —48.5 SLOP eeiedcinae > 4.1 
Veterans land act advanceS..........---++++++ —0.6 —3.8 —3.2 —3.0 —0.6 

Aree ee See eae eke ote we srasis a nraid ore mine’ 6 2.2 2.8 9.4 3.4 rhe 

2.9 —49.6 6.1 20.4 255.9 
Sinking fund and other investments held for 

retirement of unmatured debt...........+++- SLOG stnk's sot aise 0.9 | —128.5 tit 

Net total of changes in loans and investments. . 156.9 131.2 320.2 569.6 422.9 


“) Formerly the Canadian Farm Loan Board. 

(2) Includes deferred interest. 

(3) Deferred interest. 

(4) $4 million in overpayments to provinces arising out of 1952 tax-rental agreements offset in part by 
repayments of $3 million. 

(8) Loan of $29.5 million to New Brunswick in respect of the Beechwood Power Project offset in part 


by repayments of $4 million. 
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UNMATURED DEBT INCLUDING TREASURY BILLS AS AT MARCH 31, 1960 AND 
THE ANNUAL INTEREST THEREON 


i 
ee —————————oooooooeoeoelelele—_ooe$w=*=<—SNNSS SS ——ee——  a>w>w>s( > 


Date Rate Where Amount Annual 

of Description per avabl of interest 

maturity cent Peers loan charges 

$ $ 

1960; Apr eae Loans of 1958 and 1959....... ARE Sil 23 Canada 329, 000, 000 9, 047, 500 
libtatsy eae Sixth victory loaned+.s.-esde ead 3 Canada 46, 588, 650 1,397, 660 
Oct. Bas. Doan otl050e nee aera T. 34) 53 Canada 135, 000, 000 7,425,000 
Nov. 1....|Canada savings bonds 1950...S8. 5] 2% Canada ~}@ 11,300,000 310,750 
Dee. 15. ..|/Loans of 1957 and 1959....... SDE DA 3 Canada 515,000,000 | 15,450,000 
Dec. 15. + -| oan of L959). leet aeecera. sem rare 4b, Pal 3 Canada 94, 000, 000 2,820, 000 
19618 May: Lita. Loans of 1958 and 1959....... Ta23 3 Canada 525,000, 000 15, 750, 000 
Dec. 1....}Conversion loan of 1958......T. 26} 3 Canada 1,020,514,000 | 30,615,420 
1962, Feb. 1....|Seventh victory loan. eas] wes Canada 53,473, 150 1,604,195 
Aug. 1..../Canada savings bonds 1951...S. 6 34 Canada @ 32,000, 000 1,120,000 
Octane TORN OOD O oe ate woe eos ee T335| 5% Canada 350,000,000 | 19,250,000 
AOGS RA pIs eee Moan of 19608 ns. atecteettena stoke ‘he sy) eas3 Canada 200,000,000 | 11,000,000 
Jan. lee LOAN Gt 909 na ee cee acces aa é! Canada 100, 000, 000 4,000,000 
Juliane oan oi 933/34 te casein es 3 London @) 49,833,091 1,494, 993 
ARMAG thot do Woan:oflO88).c.., ce eateeccc ae oer 3+ London @) 1,978, 362 64, 297 
Aug. 1 .|Canada savings bonds 1952...S. 7] 3% Canada @ ~~ 36, 400, 000 1,365,000 
Octe lace. Highth victory loan. PEAS at) 3 Canada 223,020, 200 6, 690, 606 
1965, Sept. 1. ‘Conversion loan of 1958... PB27 33 Canada 1, 266,723,100 | 47,502,116 
ov. 1....|Canada savings bonds 1953. Sears 32 Canada @ 123,900,000 4,646, 250 
1966, Sept. 1....|Ninth WAiCCOLY: LOAN at ernneaic Pa 7S Canada 245, 202,200 7,356, 066 
Nov. 1....|Canada savings bonds 1954...8. 9 33 Canada @ 83, 200,000 2,704, 000 
1967, Nov. 1....|Canada savings bonds 1955...S. 10} 3% Canada 4) 80, 600, 000 2,619, 500 
1968, June 15....] Refunding loan of 1950....... 1B ft) 23 Canada 350,000, 000 9,625,000 
Nov. 1..../Canada savings bonds 1959...S. 14 4 Canada ()1,425,300,000 | 57,012,000 
1969, May 1..... Canada savings bonds 1956...S. 11 33 Canada @) 143,900,000 5,036, 500 
1970, May 1..... Moan Of MOSS wea gee eee ae T. 24 34 Canada 200, 000, 000 7,000, 000 
Nov. 1....|Canada savings bonds 1957...S. 12} 44 Canada 767,200,000 | 36,442,000 
1972, Sept. 1....|Conversion loan of 1958...... T3228) 43 Canada 1,366, 733,800 58, 086, 187 
1973, Nov. 1....|Canada savings bonds 1958...8. 13] 4% Canada @ 429,400,000 18, 249, 500 
1974, Sent eliae..|(Waoantok 104005 ney erie rttaeat= ere 22 New York }® 100,000,000 2,750,000 
1975, Septalon | oanvOn 1 G50 2ier etrcass asaieerpeee errs 22 New York |® 50,000,000 1,375,000 
1976, June eae: Moan or lO54 aon karate eu 3t Canada 300, 000, 000 9,750, 000 
1978, Jan. 15....|Loans of 1953 and 1958....... Td \) se Canada 250,000, 000 9,375,000 
1979; Oct. la ILoanvoidoads, ace ees Pats ietor Canada 400,000,000 | 13,000,000 
1983, Sept. 1....]Conversion loan of 1958...... 29 4h Canada 2,151,548,950 | 96,819,708 
1998, Mar. 15...|Conversion loan of 1956...... 15: 3t Canada 250,000, 000 9, 375, 000 
Perpetual....... oanot L936 a eer creas 14, oil 3 Canada 55,000, 000 1,650,000 
Warlousieensee ee Three-month treasury bills....... (4) Canada 1,375,000,000 | 64,17 2) 832 
Variousses tee Six-month treasury bills.......... (4) Canada 510, 000, 000 25, 843, 492 
1960, June 10... .]One-year treasury bills............ (55.49 | Canada 200, 000, 000 10, 439,893 
June 10... .|253-day treasury bills....../...... (56.80 | Canada 40, 000, 000 2,598, 668 
15, 886,815,503 | 632,835,128 
Payable in Canad an. cece sole ne| 22a | Goce eres 15, 685,004,050 | 627,150,838 
Rayableun Wondone see e: | ocerdarseralleiticrasedere ier 51,811, 453 1,559, 290 
Payablesn Ne wun Ovk-a sec ariys|/s clits e's |oipencseneneeisss 4sp0= 150, 000, 000 4,125,000 
15, 886,815,503 | 632,835, 128 
ee ee eg SS a nn ee 0 a 
Nore: Where various rates of interest are applicable during the term of a loan the interest rate in effect 


at March 31, 1960 has been used. 
() [stimated. 
(2) Conversion rate $2.80 Can. = £1. 
(3) Conversion rate $1 Can. = $1 U.S. 
(4) Rate of discount on bills sold. 
(5) Rate of discount. 
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